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ARTICLE XXYV. 


Tue Remainder of the Abfiraé of the 
General Difcourfe prefixed to the Hi- 
{tory of the Empire, begun in our laft ; 

with fome Specimens of the Hiftorical, 

Political and Critical Notes on that 

Hiftory. 





'H E Author having enquired to whom the 
Power of making War and Peace, and 

forming Alliances, belongs in the German Em- 
ire, and fixed it in the States or Princes affem- 
led in a Diet, proceeds to examine where the 

fupreme Jurifdiction of that Empire refides. 

By the fupreme Jurifdiction, fays he, is un- 
derftood that which acknowledges none above 
it, but gives a decifive Sentence in all Difputes 
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between the Members of a State. Such was 
the Authority of the Roman Emperors, whofe 
Decifions admitted of no Appeal. He allows it 
is certain, that, while the Empire continued 
Hereditary in the Pofterity of Charlemagne, the 
Emperors enjoyed as extenfive an Authority as 
that of the Cz/ars; but afferts, that as foon as 
the Race of that Prince was extin@t, the Power 
of Jurifdidtion devolved to the States of the 
Empire, who agreeing that the Emperors fhould 
from that Time be eleétive, and entrufted him 
with no more Authority than what they judged 
neceflary for the Prefervation of their Liberty, 
and the Maintenance of their Privileges. But as 
the States perceived it would be both difficult 
and expenfive to take immediate Cognizance of 
all Affairs, which might concern the Empire, 
they at firft eftablifhed the Jmperial Chamber, 
as their continual Reprefentative. By this 
Aétion, fays our Author, they put the Exercife 
of their Authority into the Emperor’s Hands, 
itill referving to themfelves the principal and 
moft noble Part of it, in whieh the Sovereign 
Authority confifts, z.c. the Cognizance of all 
Caufes and Differences, which arife among the 
Princes or Perfons of Quality. 

Turis gave Rife to two Tribunals; one for 
the lower Rank, another for thofe of a more ex- 
alted Station. The former was called the 
Chamber of Fuflice, and he who prefided in it, 
the Fudge of the Chamber; which Appellation 
he retains to this Day. ‘The Cognizance of all 
Affairs, which were brought into this Court, 
belonged to the Emperor, who might affign 
what Affeffors or Affiftants he pleafed; but even 
here the States had a Share in the Jurifdiction, 
and 
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and Appeals were made to the Emperor and Em- 
pire in Conjunétion. 

Tue other Tribunal took Cognizance only 
of the Affairs of Princes, or Perfons of the firft 
Quality. This was called the Law of the Prin- 
ces, and the Law of Germany. Its Authorit 
is acknowledged by an antient Conftitution of 
Frederick Il. 

T wo things, fays our Author, were neceffa- 
rily to be obferved in Applications to this Courts 
Firft, that only the Princes of Germany, Subjeéts 
of the Empire, could be cited to appear in it: 
Secondly, that their Life, their Reputation, or 
their Fiefs muft be concerned in the Caufe. The 
Prince Defendant was to be cited three feveral 
Times; the firft by another Prince of the Em- 
pire; and the Emperor was required to appear 
in Perfon at the Trial, to give more Force and 
Weight to the Sentence, unlefs he was a Party 
in the Caufe, or hindered by important Affairs 
in which Cafe he might depute fome other 
Prince to prefide in his Place, as was practifed 
by Sigi/mond, who named the Elector of Mentz 
ro perform that Funétion in his Abfence. 
Laftly, he was obliged to chufe only Princes of 
the Empire for Affeffors on thefe Occafions, and 
fuch as were not iufpected of favouring either 
of the Parties. 

Tuts Practice, our Author obferves, was 
eftablifhed at leait as early as the Reign of 
Henry \V. who in the Treaty, which he con- 
cluded with the Duke of Saxony in 1073, pro- 
miied to fatisfy the Demands of Duke Otho in a 
Years time, concerning his Pretenfions to the 
Datchy of Bavaria, according to the Judgment 
of the Princes; and declared, that an Affair 
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of this Confequence required Deliberation, and 
could not be decided till the Princes of the 
Empire were affembled. 
_  ‘Turs Manner of Proceeding continued to 
the Reign of Maximilian 1. But feveral Incon- 
veniencies arifing from multiplicity of Affairs, 
and more frequent Appeals, the States of the 
Empire thought proper to reaflume the Cog- 
nizance of all Matters, and ereét a Tribunal, 
which might facilitate the Difpatch of Bufinefs, 
and remove all Caufe of Complaint. At their 
prefling Sollicitations the Diet of Frankfort in 
1489, ordered that the Emperor (Frederick UTI.) 
fhould do all in his eee for eftablifhing az 
Imperial Chamber, confifting of a Prefident, and 
certain number of Affeffors, and fix a Place for 
their Meeting. But this was not accomplifhed 
till 1409. 

Turs Court, continues our Author, is 
invefted with the fupreme Jurifdiétion in all 
Caufes, of whatever Rank the Parties are; and 
that it belongs to the Emperor and the States 
jointly, < ideale from the Ordinance of Isfst, 
which runs thus. Ls Imperial Majefty’s Afjeffors, 
the Eleétors. Pri aces and States of the Empire have 
represented, &c. which is confirmed by the An- 
{wer of the three fecular Eleétors to the Emperor 
(Rodolphus Wi.) in which they declared, in 
ite bene the Prefident and Affeffors derive 
vi (diction from his Imperial Mayefty, and 
the fife forsy Princes and States of the Enzpire in 
+ in For which Reafon Appeals from 
Sentences paffed in this Court are always made 
to the Empire, not to the Emperor. 

Tue Author of this Differtation proceds to 
an Account of the 4alic Council, which, he 
fays, occafions a fort of Concurrence of Juri 
diction 
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diction between the Empire, and the Emperor- 
The Original of which he relates in the follow- 
ing Manner. 

Ar the Beginning of the Schi/ia in Germany, 
for fo he calls the Reformation, the Counfellors 
of the Lmperial Chamber betrayed great Partiality 
in favour of the Catholicks, fo that the Proteftants 
hadimmediate Recourfe tothe Emperor Charles V. 
which Example was followed by their Adverfa- 
ries. This Council, fays the Author of the Hi- 
ftory, Vol. V. p. 2 216. is formed by the Emperor, 
who names its "Officers. It is compofed of a 
Catholick Prefident, a Vicechancellor, who is 
prefented by the Elector of Mentz, nine Catho- 
lick, and as many Proteftant Affeffors, or Coun- 
fellors. But,toreturnto the Differtation, the Au- 
thority of this Council was aflerted by Frederick I. 
extended by an Edict of the Emperor Matthias, 
and folemnly acknowledged by the Electors of the 
Empire, whoin the Civitulationof Ferdinand IL. 

agreed, That his Majefty foould form his fecret 
and Aulick Council, in fuch a manuer that Fuftice 
be expeditioujly admini fred to the Parties who de- 
mand it. ‘The fame ‘Claufe is inferted in that of 
the Emperor Matthias; who in his Edit before 
mentioned, expreffes himfelf in this manner: We 
have a concurrent Furifdiction with the Imperial 
ae aaniye wit od ah we will divide Affairs on 


of the f ie, “Me val rarifdiion of this C. art 
has by fucceeding Emperors been carried fo 
high, that the Jwperial Chander retains no more 
than the Shadow or Appearance of what it was 
at its firft Eftablifhment. 

Our Author’ s next Enquiry is, to whom the 
Right of Profcribing and Baniihing a Prince of 
the Empire belongs, in order to thew where the 
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fovereign Prerogative is lodged. He is of Opi- 
nion, that the Emperor has no fuch Power : 
Firft, Becaufe by his Capitulation he fwears he 
will undertake no Affair of Confequence without 
the Advice of the Electors, who have on Oc- 
cafion infifted on their Privilege in the Cafe 
before us, efpecially the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenbourg, in regard to the Banifhment of the 
Elector Palatine. Secondly, Becaufe he cannot 
alone take Cognizance of any Affair, in which 
the Life, Dignity, or Regalia of a Prince of the 
Empire are concerned. He confirms this Opi- 
nion by the Practice of feveral Emperors, when 
they enjoy’d a larger fhare of Anthority than 
they are even fuppofed to have at prefent, who 
in this Cafe always acted in Conjunétion with 
the States. From all which Faéts he concludes, 
that it is evident that the Right of Profcription 
and Banifhment derives its Original from the 
Authority which refides in the Empire. 

Tue Power of raifing Taxes comes next to 
be confidered, which he undertakes to proveare 
ufually demanded in the Emperor’s Name, only 
becaufe he is the firft Prince of the Empire, the 
Director of the Senate, and the Head of the 
Council of Germany: that the ordinary Supplies 
have always been fixed by the Laws, and that 
on prefling Occafions they were never increafed 
but with thd Confent of all the States; as was 
practifed in a Diet in 1567, which dire€ts that 
the ordinary Subfidies for three Years, granted 
by that of usbourg, fhould be paid in two. The 
States of the Empire, fays he, have been fo care- 
ful of the Prefervation of their Right in this 
Point, that they have never fail’d taking Rever- 
fals, or Acknowledgments from the Emperor, 
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that they will attempt nothing to its Preju- 
dice. 

He produces feveral Hiftorical Facts to prove 
what he advances. AZatthias, King of Hungary, 
having in 1609 demanded a Supply of the Ele- 
ctor of Saxony, receiv’d no other Anfwer than 
that he muft apply to a Diet. In 1623, the 
Electors being afflembled at Ratishone, the Em- 

peror (Ferdinand U1.) demanded Money of them 
for the Defence of the Frontiers of Hungary; to 
whom they replied, ‘That is Majefly might d 
pend on their Difpofitions to affift him, but that 
what he vequired, could be done only in @ general 
Affembly of the States. 

Ovr Author having fhewn where the Power 
of raifing Taxes refides, infers that the States 
have a Right to regulate the Application and Ufe 
of them. An Order made in 1544, directs That 
the Adminiftrator of the Publick Money effablifhed 
for cack Eleétor, Prince, and State, fhall keep it in 
a Cheft till the Emperor and the Empire hall order 
the Diftribution of it. Sometimes this Moncey 
has been depofited inthe Hands of the Receivers 
for each Circle, who pay the Troops themfelves, 
as was ordered by a Diet in 1542. 

Bu r the more common Method, fays he, has 
been to erect a general Office in fome one City 
of the Empire, or in feveral different Cities, for 
receiving {uch Supplies. Thefe Offices are fome- 
times governed by one Perfon, and fometimes by 
more. In 149s. feven were appointed, and the 
Office was kept at Fravkfort. Theie Receivers 
take an Oath to the States of the Empire, as 
well as to the Emperor, and are obliged to give 
in their Accounts to the Affembly of the Ele- 
dors, Princes, and States. 
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Arter having produced feveral Inftances of 
Demands made by “Emperors on particular States, 
and their Refufal founded on the invariable Laws 
of the Empire, he obierves that thefe irregular 
and illegal Steps of thofe Princes have only gi- 
ven the States fo many Opportunities of affert- 
ing their Right, and conduced very much to 
ftrenpthen the indifputable Laws of the Empire. 

Our Author’s next Enquiry ts, Who has 
the Right of conferring the firft Charges in the 
Empire, and create ful bordinate Office rsy which 
Right he juftly confiders as an unexceptionable 
Mark oh See ereign Authority. 

Tue moft confiderab ble, fays he, is that of 
Vicar of the Entire, which belongs to the Ele- 
étor Palatine, according to the following De- 
claration of the Emperor Robert: Lt has been the 
conftant Prattice in the Reigns of feveral of our il- 
Juftrious Predeceffors, that when the Emperor, or 
King of the Romans pafes the Mountains, to go 
into *taly, the — Palatine of the Rhine is of 
Right Vicar of the Empire in Germany. ‘This 
antient Prerogative is confirm’d by a Bull of 
Charles V. and by the Praétice of Lewis of Ba- 
varia. To ee all Objeétions, the Author 
affirms, that all the Fa ‘ts, which may be alledged 
again ft this Aight, either happened before the 
Conceffion of it, or were done with the Confent 
of the Kicktors Palatine themielves. 

Tue Offices annex’d to the Electorates are next 
mentioned, as holding the moft eminent Rank 
in Germany. The three Ecclefiattical Electors 
fill that of High Chancellor, by virtue of a free 
Election, after which the Emperor cannot re- 
fufe them Inveftiture. The fecular Eleétors are 
{till more independert, their Offices, as well as 
cheir Dignity being Heveditary. The fame is to 
be 
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be faid of their fubaltern Officers, who likewife 
hold their Dignity in Piet from the Empire. 

Tue next Attribute, or Mark of Sovereign - 
Authority confidered in this Differtation, is the 
Right of Coining, and fixing the Value of Mo- 
ney. This Privilege, as our Author obferves, 
is enjoyed by all the States of the Empire; and, 
excepting fome Cities, which have the Emperor’s 

‘Effigy on their Money, ali the Princes of the 
Empire mark theirs with their own, and their 
Arms. They have always been very jealous of 
their Right in this Particular; and when Charles V. 
endeavour’d to oblige them to put his Image on 
their Money, they received the Propofal as an 
Attempt on their Liberty, and are {till in Poffef 
fion of their Privilege. 

T HE Prince or State, continues our Author, 
which hath a Right to coin, hath likewife the 
Power of fixing the Value of Money. While 
the Regency fubfifted, it was in Poffeffion of 
this Privilege. On its Suppreflion, it returned 
to the Diet. Several general Rules are obferved 
through all Germany for maintaining an equal 
Value in the great Variety and Diverfity of Mo- 
ney; which is the Bufinefs of the Diet, in Con- 
junction with the Emperor. 

Tue fending and receiving Ambaffadors, is the 
laft Act of Sovereign Power confider’d by our 
Author. In {peaking on this Point, he requires his 
Readers to diftinguith twoQualities in thePerfon of 
the Emperor; and confider him both as Head 
of the Empire, and a Sovereign Prince in regard 
to his Hereditary Dominions. In the latter Ca- 
pacity, he is allowed the Right of fending and 
receiving Minifters of the firft Rank toall Courts, 
without being obligcd to communicate his Ne- 
gotiations to a Dict. But when he is to act, as 

Emperor, 
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Emperor, and treat of Affairs which concern 
the whole State, though the Ambafladors are 
fent in his Name, they receive their In{truétions 
drawn up by the Diet, or by the Emperor, in 
Confequence of a full Power, granted him by 
the States, which compofe the three Colleges. 

Tue Regency, fays our Author, :was in 
Pofieffion of this Power, as appears from the 
Order given by that Body in rfo0o to the 
Ambaffadors fent to the Pope, which direéted 
them fo conform exatily to the Inftructions re- 
ceivedfrom that Body in all their Tranfaétions. Since 
the Suppreffion of that Tribunal, it is not to 
be doubted, fays our Author, that this Right 
devol ed to the Diet. This he thinks proved 
by what happened in 1yoo, in the Embafly, 
fent to endeavour the Pacification of the Low 
Countries. On which Occafion, it is exprefly 
faid by the Emperor, and the Commiffioners 
named by the Diet: We, with the Affembly of 
Eleétors, Princes, and States, ave of Opinion, 
that it is proper to confult and prepare the necef= 
fary Inftruttions in the Name of the whole Em- 
pire, in order to fecure a good Treaty of Peace. 
The Cafe is the fame in regard to the Embaffies 
addreffed to the whole Empire; and the Em- 
peror cannot give them Audience, but in a 
full Diet. 

From this whole Preliminary Difcourfe, 
which mutt lofe much of its Beauty and Strength 
by the imperfeé&t Account which the Compafs 
of our Article will allow, the Author concludes 
in the Words of Mr. Zhou, B. 2. That, though 
the Emperor, Eleétors, Princes, and free Cities, 
enjoy each of them their own particular States, 
Rights and Cuftoms, and are obeyed by their Sub- 
setts, over whom they have Power of Life and 


Death, 
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Death ; they ave all real Subjetis of the Empire. 
So that, fays he, the Sovereignty refides nei- 
ther in one nor the other alone, but in the 
perfect Agreement of thofe different Colleges 
united to the Emperor, as the Head, and per- 
petual Director of the Empire, which forms 
that real Ariffocracy, which has been formed by 
Degrees, fince the Extinction of the Race of 
Charlemagne. 

Havine thus given an Account of the 
Preliminary Differtation, we now proceed to 
the Notes on the Hiftory before us; which, 
as has been already faid, are of three Sorts, 
viz. Hiftorical, Political and Critical. The firtt 
are in Reality no more than Additions to the 
Performance of Mr. /7ei/s, who wrote in fo 
concife a Manner, that his Works may be juftly 

called ax Abridgment of the German Hisftory. 

Vol. Ul. p. 307. Tue Author begins his third 
Chapter with telling us, that Maximilian 1. who 
had been eleéted and crowned King of the Ro- 
mans during his Father’s Life-time, received 
the Imperial Crown by the unanimous Confent 
of all the Eleétors, immediately after they had 
paid their lait Duties to Frederick II].; where 
our Annotator adds the following Piece of Hi- 
{tory. 

Maximilian was the firft Prince of the Houfe 
of Hab/purg, who bore the Title of Archduke 
of Aufiria. His advantageous Marriage to Mavy 
of Burgundy engaged the Emperor Frederick his 
Father to beftow a Title on him, which might 
diftinguifh him among the Princes of Gerz may 
till a proper Opportunity fhould offer for de- 
claring him his Succeffor to the Empire. ‘This 
was done in the Dict held at Frankfort, Feb. 16. 
3486. The Titleof Archduke had been known 
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in the Empire ever fince the Year 964, when it 
was conferr’d on Bruno, Archbilhop of Cologity 
when Otho the Great made him Regent of the 
Kingdom of Aufrafia. ‘The fame Dig: lity Was 
beftow’d on Erne tus Il. Marquis ot ufiria, 
by Henry 1V. in 1058, as a Gratification for his 
Services to the Empire, againft the Incurfion of 
the Yungarians. Inthe Year 1136. Frederick I. 
conferr 'd the fame Honour on Henry, Brother 
and Succeflor to Leupold of Aufiria. Since the 
Time of Maximilian, this Title has continued in 
the Houle of 4ufiria, who fettled it there for 
ever, by making that Province an Archdutchy, 
and invefting it with fuch Prerogatives, as not 
only equal the Eleétoral Dignity in feveral Par- 
ticulars, but even exceed it by the Immunities 
annexed to it. 

Page 353, of the fame Volume, our Hiftorian 
fays, thac Francis I. King of France, purfued 
his Conquefis in /taly, without acquainting his 
Readers with the Origin of the Quarrel between 
that Prince and the Emperor Charles V. This 
Omiflion is f{upplied by the Annotator in the fol- 
lowing Manner. 

Tue Emperor demanded Sarisfaction for the 
Affront given to Maximilian by Charles VIII, 
King of France, in fending wer bis Daughter 
Margaret fix Years after the Conclufion of his 
Marriage with that Princefs, and taking from 
hiny dene of Britany, with whom a Treaty of 
Marriage had been carried to far, that the Pub- 
lick Writings were drawn, and Jutlice admi- 
niftered in the Names of the Dutchefs, and the 
Prince of dufria. He likewile complain’d of 
Lewis XU, who had made him a Promife of his 
eldett Daughter, and afterward broke through 
the [ingagement ftipulated between him and 
Maxi 
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Maximilean on this Point. His third Grievance 
related to the Dutchy of Burgundy by Lewis XI, 
her Grandfon. His fourth Complaint was 
againft the Intrigues of Lewis XII, who had 
done allin his Power to deftroy the good Un- 
derftanding between him and King Ferdinand his 
Grandfather, whom he had engaged to marry 
Germaine his Niece Daughter of Ga/fou VII, 
Count of Forx, with this Condition in the Con- 
tract, that if he had any Children by her, they 
fhould fucceed to the Crown of Naples. His 
fifth Grievance was concerning the Dutchy of 
Milan, \ately conquer’d by Francis I. which the 
Emperor maintain’d belong’d to the Sforzas, and 
to the Empire, as an Imperial Fief; becaufe the 
Inveftiture, by Virtue of which the King of 
France claim’d it, was made null and void by a 
Noncompliance, with the Conditions required. 

Own the other hand Francis J. complain’d that 
two Promiles made in the Treaty of Noyox were 
not executed, wz. The Reftitution of the King- 
dom of Navarre to Henry D’ Albert, and the 
yearly. Payment of 100,000 Crowns; in Con- 
fideration of which Sum he had renounced all 
his Pretenfions to the Kingdom of Naples. 
Another Grievance urged by that Prince, was 
that Charles V. had retufed to pay him Homage 
for the Earldoms of Flanders and Artois, under 
Pretence that fuch a Submiffion did not become 
the Imperial Dignity. 

THESE two hiftorical Annotations may 
fuffice to let the Pablick know how valuable 
this new Edition mutt be, in which fuch im- 
portant Articles are added. Let us now con- 
fider our Annotator as a Politician, and {ee what 
Light he gives us into the Motives, on which 
the Princes mentioned in the Hittory are fup- 
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pofed to proceed, and what Judgment is to be 
torm’d of their Conduct. 

Mr. Hei/s, Vol. I. Page 98, gives us an 
Account of the Rebellion of Lotharius and 
Pepin againft their Father Lewis the Debonnaire, 
under Pretence of refenting that Prince’s Con- 
duct, who by the Advice of the Emprefs Fudith 
his fecond Wife had refolved to give Rhetia, 
and the upper Burgundy to their Son Charlies. 
On which Occafion his Annotator make this 
Obfervation. 

Tue true and fecret Motive for a Revolt, 
is not what always moft contributes to ftrengthen 
it. The private Intereft of one, or of a num- 
ber of Malecontents, is ufually the firft Prin- 
ciple confidered on fuch Occafions. ‘The Peo- 
ple who feel no Oppreffion from their lawful 
Prince, would not declare againft him, if 
not prompted to it by fome general Reafon, or 
apparent Motive, fuch as the Caufe of Religion, 
the common Intereft of the State, the Preferva- 
tion of their Privileges, or the Honour of a 
whole Nation. The laft of thefe was ufed by 
Lotharius and Pepin, to give a Sanction to 
their rifing againft Lew/?s the Debonnaive. ‘They 
alperfed the Character of the Emprefs Fudith 
their Mother in Law, and reprefented her in 
the moft odious Colours, accufing her of a 
Criminal Converfation with Bernhard Mayor 
of the Palace, and difperfed Papers among the 
People, drawn up in the Form of Manitetftos, 
in order to incenfe them, or, according to their 
way of fpeaking, animating them to revenge 
fuch Aétions as neceflarily reflected a difgrace 
on the whole State. 

Page 132 of the fame Vo]. the Hiftorian 
relates that Charles IIT. was crown’d at Rome 
by 
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by Pope Fobu VIII. on Chrifimas Day 880. 
On which Fact we have this Remark. 

THE Policy of John VIII. dire&ted him to 
comply with his prefent Circumftances, and 
forget his Conduct in Regard to Charles the 
Bald. The Power of Charles II. was now 
too confiderable. He had by Force of Arms 
quelled the Sedition of Bozou, and of the Nor- 
mans, and all the States were reduced to due 
Obedience. Thus the Pope, being "P thrid 
five that he might be forced to fet the Im- 

erial Crown on his Head, was before-hand 
with the Emperor, and endeavour’d to recom- 
mend himfelf to that Prince by what he would 
have pafs for a voluntary Action. 

Vol. Wl. Page 184. Mr. Hei/s fays, that on 
the Retreat of Charles IV. into Bohemia, fome 
Ele&tors who had not been prefent when he 
was chofen Emperor, made an offer of the 
Imperial Crown to Edward UI, King of Eng- 
land; he thank’d them for the intended Ho- 
nour, but declined accepting of it. Our An- 
notator undertakes to allign three Reafons for 
his Condud. 

Edward’s refufing the Imperial Dignity, fays 
he, was founded on three different Motives. 
Firft, he was content with his own Kingdom, 
whrre his Prefence, and ail the Attention of a 
King were required. Second! Vy he thought the 
Troubles in Jtaly fo confiderabie, th. it Oe could 
not expect to reftore the bs ranquility of that 
Country, and recover all the Empire had loft 
there. Thirdly, his Refpedt for tie Church 
would not allow him to expofe himielf to the 
Pope’s Excommunications, aes which he 


could never be fecure, w ween it t_ breaking the: 
Oath which he fhould be obliged to take at his 
I Con- 
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Confecration, to maintain the Rights of the 
Empire. 

In the fame Volume, p. 390- our Hiftorian 
fpeaking of Pope Paul II}. fays, that he fent his 
Nuncio to vifit the Chriftian Princes, and give 
them Hopes of a General Council, though his 
fecret Intentions were to elude the Calling of 
one; and propofed Mantua for the Place of its 
Meeting. On which the Annotator remaaks 
thus. 

Paul was of Opinion that it was now Time 
to pretend a Defire of a Council. Well verfed 
in the Affairs of the Church, in which he had 
had fo great a Share during the fix preceding 
Pontificates, he was perfuaded he fhould never 
be obliged to hold it in a City which was not 
convenient for him, or in a manner difadvanta- 
geous to his Intereft. ‘Thus, though his preci- 
pitate Election had not allowed him Time to 
{wear tothe Capitulary, by one Article of which, 
the Pope is obliged to call a Council within a 
Year after his Promotion, he affected to appear 
very {trenuous in urging the convening a Coun- 
cil, and ina general Congregation of Cardinals, 
afarmed, that it could be no longer deferred. 
He named three of the facred College to confider 
of the Time, Place, and Manner of proceeding 
in it, with an Order to make their Report on 
thofe Articles in the firft Confiftory. The three 
Cardinals of whom he made Choice, were the 
moft indolent and ina¢tive of the whole Col- 
lege, which made it vifible that his only Defign 
was to delay the Affair. The Promotion of 
Alexander Farnefe, and Guy Afcanius Sforza, his 
Grandfons, the former fourteen, and latter fix- 
tecn Years old, made it appear to all Europe, that 


his Difcourfes on the Reformation of the Court 
of 
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of Rome, which he had recommended as indi- 
ipenfible Preliminaries inthe Council, were made 





. to give Place to his Natural Inclination to ad- 
: vance his new Family. 


Ir is now Time to proceed to fuch Critical 
| Remarks, as at once fhew us what Credit is due 

rf to Mr. Hei/s, as an Hiftorian, and what Opini- 
on we are to entertain of his Annotator’s Abili- 
ties and Exactnefs. | 
Vol. I. p. 207, 208. our Author {peaking of 
Henry the Third’s bad Succefs againft the Hunga- 
=d rians, in the Year 1074, adds, or was be more 


id fortunate in the following Year. The Author of 
°S the Notes, who had confulted more Materials 
onl than the Hiftorian, obferves, that the Chroni- 
“a cles of Saxony contradié&t Mr. Heifs in this Par- 
“4 ticular, and mention feveral confiderable Advan- 


tages gain’d by this Emperor over Aadrew King 
- - of Huagary, who was likewife named ba by 
nit~4 the Writers of that Age. That Prince, imme- 


_ diately after the Concluficn of a Peace, fought 
wid an Opportunity of breaking it, by a Violation 
vv of the moft facred Rights in the Perfon of the 
AlS, 


ed E.mperor’s A mbafladors, and an unexpected Irrup- 
a tion into Bavaria, all which Country he rava- 


der ged. Henry foon revenged this Aétion, killed 
ling 26,000 of his Men in a pitch’d Battel, with the 
Seca Lots of only 3,000. He difpoffefs’d him of great 
_ Part of his Kingdom, and obliged him to ac- 


Col- | cept of fuch Conditions as he offer’d, which 
‘ were to pay him a large Sum of Money yearly, 


‘gt and furnifh him with a certain Number of Forces. 
“fe Page 209, of the fame Volume, our Hilto- 
’ rian relates, that Henry III. having called a 
{ix- , 


ie i Diet, at Goflar in 1056, recommended ‘his Son 
ie Flenry, then about five Years cld, to that Af- 
fembly, which receiv’d him as King of the Ro- 
NOVEMBER 1732. Z MANS, 
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mans, and his Succeffor to the Empire. “ This, 
“* fays he, is the Origin of the Praétice of giv- 
“ ing the Title of King of the Romans to the 
“¢ Prince, whom the States defign fhall fucceed 
** to the Imperial Crown.” Our Annatator ex- 
prefies his Surprize, that Mr. Hei/s fhould be 
miftaken in one of the moft important Points of 
the Hiftory of the Empire: Obferves that his 
Opinion here is directly contrary to what he 
himfelf advances in his 4th Part, B. 1V. Chap. 
V1,(VII.) where he attributes the Origin of this 
Title to Otho I. who reigned almofta whole Age 
before Henry III. 

Page 291, Mr. Hei/s fays, that on the Death 
of Lothavius U1. the Princes of the Empire 
“* being affembled at Codlens for electing an Em- 
“© peror, chofe feven of their Number, three 
“* Archbifhops, and four fecular Princes, one 
Duke, one Count, and one Marquis, to whom 
“ they gave Power to colleét the Votes of the 
« A fiemblies, and chufe the moft worthy of thofe 
*¢ who fhould be propofed in them.” Our An- 
notator, who underftands this of the College of 
Eleétors, will not allow it fo early a Date, and 
obferves that his Author contradicts himfelf like- 
wife in this Particular ; becaufe, even according 
to hisown Account, the Princes of the Empire 
in general affifted at the Election of Frederick 1. 
in 1152, without a the Number of E- 
le€tors. To which he adds feveral other Reafons 
why we are to confider that College as a much 
later Inftitution. ‘They who are defirous of fee- 
ing the different Opinions, on this Head, will 
find them at large in B. iV. C. 2. And after all 
the Annotator’s Violence againft Mr. Hfei/s, it 
does not appear from this Paffage, that the Hi- 


florian defigns to fpeak of the feven Electors, 
3 as 
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as a conftant, fubffting Body from that Time. 
All that can be fairly concluded from his Words, 
ds quoted above, feems tobethat for the Sake of 
Difparch; the Princes, at and for that Time, com- 
mitted the Election to a fmall Number. At 
Jeaft when he comes to treat of this Subieé& pro- _ 
feffedly, he does not infilt on the College of E- 
le€tors being formed at the Time here fup- 
poled. — 

Mr. Hei/s takes much Pains on all Occafions 
to prove the Government of Germany Monar- 
chical, whom the Author of the Notes as con- 


ftantly oppofes, and frequently accufes him of 


Partiality to the Houfe of Aufria. But admit- 
ting this Charge to be fometimes juft, perhaps, 
on Enquiry, it may be found that the French 
Annotator is not entirely free from Prejudices 


againft that Family. 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


Memores Hiftoriques & Critiques fur 
divers points de l’Hiftoire de France, 


& plufieurs autres Sujets curieux. 
Par Francois Eudes de Mezeray en deux 


Tomes. 4 Amfierdam Chez Fear 
Frederic Bernard. 1732. 










That is, 


HistoricaL aud Critical Memoirs on fe- 


veral Points of the Hiftory of France 
and many other curious Subjedis. By 


Francis Eudes de Mezeray. ‘Printed 
at Amfterdam, for John Frederic 
Bernard. 1732. 8vo. 2 Vol. the jirft 
Vol. 194. p. the fecond 168. befide a 


Preface of 58. 















'HE Author of the Preface to this Work 

tells us, that the Title of the Original 
was, Dittionaive de France, a Dictionary of 
France; which perhaps in our Language might 
be called a common Place Book of the Laws and 
Rights of France, and other Points tending to 
illuftvate the Eiftory of that Kingdom. ‘The lame 
writer 
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writer tells the Publick, that on the Death of 
Mr. de Mezeray, Mr. Colbert order’d all his Pa- 
pers to be feal’d up, and carried to the King’s 
Library, as a valuable Treafure; and that this 
Dittionary was found among them in the Confu- 
fion, in which the Colleétions of learned Men 
are ufually left; fo that weare obliged to the Edi- 
tor not only forthe Piece itfelf, but tor its prefent 
order, which is regular and Alphabetical. He 
{uppofes thefe Memoirs were written when that 
Hittorian was employed in the Abridgment of 
his large Hiftory, which he reduced to three 
Volumes in Quarto, and publifhed in the Year 

1668. Father Daniel, a Fe/uit, hath written the 
Hiftory of France after Mezeray, and in order to 

recommend his own Performance, impeached 

that great Writer of Ignorance and Incapacity 

for fuch an Undertaking. It is not our Bufinefs 

to enter into the Merits of the Caufe between 

the two Hiftorians; but we muft join with the 

Author of this Preface in faying, that the Col- 

lection before us is a fuficient Refutation of the 

Charge laid againft the former. 

Tue Liberties of the Gallican Church have 
many Years been the fubject of Difpute between 
the Court of Rome, and the Bifliops of France. 
Some of our Readers will not be difpleafed to 
know the Foundation of thofe Liberties; and, 
as the nature of our Undertaking obliges us to 
prefent the Publick with fuch Variety of Mat- 
ters as may fuit the different Taftes: We can- 
not do this better in the prefent Cafe, than by 
giving an Extract of what Mezeray hath faid 
on this Subject; which is in Reality the Sub- 
ftance of feveral Volumes, that many of our 
Countrymen have either not Leifure or Oppor- 
tunity to perufe. 

L 3 The 
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‘6 The Liberties of the Gallzcan Church are 
taken from three Codes of the Canon Law. 
The firft is that of the whole Church, men- 
tion’d in the XI. Action of the Council of 
Chalcedon. The fecond is the Roman Colle- 
Etion of Canons made by Dionyfias Exiguus, 
to which fome decretal Epiftles have been 
fince added. The third 1s’ that of Gratian. 
Our Church enjoys two forts of Liberties: 
the former are contain’d in the firft Code, 
which ought to be received by the whole 
Church with very great Veneration, as its 
firft Book, and common Writing, after the 
Holy Scripture: the latter are to be found in 
the Ordinances and Concordates of our Kings, 


‘ the Orders of the Supreme Courts, which 


have been introduced by the — of Af- 
fairs, as auxiliary to the former, to refcue the 
Church from the Slavery to which it was 
reduced; as St. Lewis {peaks in Art. 4. of his 
Pragma tic SanGlion in 1268. But thefe modern 
Laws are not the real Liberty of the Gallican 
church. ‘The antient and canonical Liberty 
is look’d on as Natural and Abfolute. Thus 
being prefled by the Authority of the Decre- 


‘tals, we call thofe Liberties, which are found 


in Gratian’s Code; which we call Liberties 
becaufe they are le/s Slaveries. In common 

Affairs we make ufe of the modern Laws, as 
we find them 5 ae a Queftions of great Im- 


¢ portance, or where e great Danger is apprehended, 


we think it neceffary, in imitation of our 
Anceftors, and even in Obedience to the Or- 
dinances of our Kings, to have Recourfe to 
that true Lilerty, which is the firft Canonical 
Right of the Church. This Term is not 
new; it occurs twice in the third General 
*¢ Council, 
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“ Council, where it is faid to confift of the 


4 
ve 


Apoftolical Rights, the Statutes of the Fa- 
thers, and antient Cuftoms of the Church. 


“ The Gallican Church has maintain’d that Li- 
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berty, which other Churches have loft. Ie 
was ufed moft frequently in the Reign of 
Charles VI, in the Councils held in 1406 and 
1408, and is continued to this Day. It 
ought ftill to be ftiled, as it really 1s, the 
antient and canonical Liberty of the Church. 
Charles VI. declares himf{elf the proper Pro- 
tector of this Right, in his Ordinance of 
1422. Charles VIL. fays the fame, and that 
he promifed to be fuch at his Confecration. 
The Ordinance for Receiving the Pragmatic 
Santtion {peaks the fame Language, by which 
St. Lewis requires that the Church be go- 
vern’d, according to the common Right, the Coun- 
cils of the Church of God, and the Statutes of 
the ancient Fathers. 

“ Tue firftCode was ufed by general Coun- 
cils, as a Direction of their Judgment and 
Decifions; as appears from the XI. Seflion of 
the Council of Chalcedon, where the 9s and 
96 Articles arequoted atLength. It contains 
the four firft general Councils, and others 
approved by them. This Code, Caz. VIII. 
of the Council of Epbhefus, declares it con- 
contains the Liberty of the Church, next to 
the Divine and Apoftolical Law, which is 
in the Writings of the Apoftles. This Law 


is mention’d L. omni. L. privilegio. Cod. de 


facros. Ecclefiis. Fuflinian, in his Novel de 


Ecclefiaft. Regulis, {ays after his Predeceflors, 
that this Law of the IV. Councils ought to 
be kept like the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Canons as Imperial Laws. This Code 


Ze. “¢ was 
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“¢ was compos’d of the Councils of Nice, Ancyray 
*© Neoccfarea, Gangra, Antioch, Laodicea, Con- 
“¢ flantinople, Ephefus and Chalcedon, which are 
*¢ preferved entire in Balfamon, and the Greek 
** Code, called the Canons of the Apoftles. 
*¢ The fecond Code is that of the Gallican 
** Councils, quoted by Gregory of Tours in the 
“* Caufle of Pretextatus. Our Church proceed- 
*¢ ed by this Law in Affairs not decreed by the 
“¢ firft; as Agoband obferves in his Defence of 
“¢ it againft the Romans, in his Treatife Of the 
“¢ Difpenfation of Lcclefiaftical Affairs. The 
** Popes in the firft Ages acknowledged the 
** Authority of thefe Codes, and that they 
®° could make no Innovations in Contradiction 
“to them. Zofimus fpeaks of them in this 
“* Manner to the Bifhops of Gallia Narbonenfis, 
“* Can. contra Statuta.25.q.1. The fecond is 
*¢ quoted by Pope Hormifdas under the Title of 

** the Galican Canons. Can. Siguis Diaconus. 
© Since the Introduétion of worldly Gran- 
“¢ deur into the Church, the Authority of thefe 
** two Codes has been weakened at Rome. ‘The 
“* Roman Code mentioned in the Revifal of 
© Gratian’s Decree, has retrenched the chief Ar- 
€¢ ticles of Liberty, contain’d in the firft, and 
*° Decretals dire&tly contrary to them have been 
“¢ inferted. This Code was compiled by Degrees 
*° in Oppofition to the former. Déionyfus Ex- 
§° zguus, made a new Tranflation of the Greck 
€° Councils, in which he omitted the Canons of 
* the Ceuncils of Ephefus, Chalcedon and Con- 
“ flanttnople. This Roman Code was prefented 
“* to Charlemagne by Pope Adrian; and contain’d 
€¢ all rehearfed in the Canon de Libeilis. Dilt. 20. 
6° except what is afcribed to Sy/veffer, but in 
*€ Reality belongs to Leo TV, and was added 
J 6 with 
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« with a View of bringing a pompous Grandeur 
“ into the Church. For which Reaion it was 
“6 rejected by the French, as we learn from 
“© Hincmar Epitt. 7. 
“ THe Gallican Church complain’d of this 
“© Alreration of the antient Canons; and the 
°° Bifhops of France told the Pope, who cameto 
“© excommunicate the Emperor Lewis the De- 
“¢ Lonnaire; that if be came to excommunicate, he 
© cyould go away excommunicated; for the Autho- 
“° rity of the Antient Canons was againft him. In 
“© the Time of Charles V1, the Canons of the 
“ Council of Ephe/us were before our Prelates ; 
“ for in the Remonftrances inferted in the Or- 
“¢ dinance of February 28.1406, publickly read 
“¢ in Parliament in 1408, the following Words 
“6 are borrowed from the Narrative of that 
“ Council: Our Fathers decreed that the Rights 
“¢ of every Church fhould be maintain’d. ‘The 
“© Gallican Church has always declared that ir 
“ acknowledged the Pope, /egaliter and regula- 
“¢ yiter, which Terms were uled at the Time of 
“© the Council of Conftantinople, as appears from 
“ the Epiftle written to Pope Damafus, to be 
“ feen in Zheodoret’s Hiftory Book ¢. Chap. 9. 
“ ‘Terms by which our Church limited the Au- 
“¢ thority of the Popes in the Reign of Charles 
“¢ the Bald.” Here it may be obferved, that this 
Synodical Epiftle is addrefled, not only to Pope 
Damafus, but to feveral other Bifhops affembled 
at Rome. It contains an Apology of the Fathers 
for not joining thofe at Rome, as they had de- 
fired: gives an Account of their having con- 
fecrated feveral Bifhops, MNeétarius of Conffar- 
tinople, Flavian of Antioch, and Cyril of Feru- 
falem, which they affirm was done /egally and 
canonically, aad defiresthe Congratulation of their 
Collegues 
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Collegues at Rome, for the fake of maintaining 
Charity. But our Author goes on. ‘* As our 
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© Church always oppofed the new Laws which 
the Popes attempted to eftablifh on the Ruins 
of the old, Gyvatian made his Collection, 
which they, who receive it at Rome, entitule 
Concordantia difcordantium Canonum; and un- 
der Pretence of reconciling the difcordant Canons, 
conftantly determines to the Prejudice of the 
Antient ones. He holds that the Pope is fu- 
perior to the Councils: and whereas Zozimus, 
writing to the Gallican Bifhops, own’d he 
had no Power over the antient Canons, this 
Compiler affirms he has the fame Authority 
over them as ¥.C. had over the old Law. 
Even Gratian has been curtail’d in feveral 
Places, which fpeak of the Liberty of the 
Church. His Book having fince been bound 
up with thofe of the Decretals, read in the 
Schools, gloffed and commented on, and often 
printed, while the other Codes were fup- 
prefied, and the Senfe of them wrefted, the 
Vulgar have been made to believe this the 
nly true Canon Law. 


_“ To give a difadvantageous Notion of thefe 


Liberties, fome have call’d them only Privi- 
feges. But that ‘Term is improper, as appears 


by the word Canonical, which is ufually added. 


Our Kings at their Confecration, by their an- 
tient Oath fwore to maintain them. Dz 
Tillet telts us, that the Form of this Oath, 
taken by King Rodert is preferved in the 
Church of Beauvis. It was likewife taken by 
Flenry 1V. Our Kings mention it in their 
Ordinances; and Lewis XJ. fent it to his Par- 
liament. The Popes Leo and Hormifdas fet 
a great Value upon thefe Privileges, in Can. 

“¢ ygitur 
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igitur fecundum, €f Servatis. 25.4.2. But the 
word Canonical is retrenced by thofz who re- 
vifed this Decree at Rome. It is true, there 
are likewife what are properly called Privileges ; 
of this fort are the Grants of either Kings 
and Emperors, or of Popes. 

“¢ Tr the Liberty of the Church is an univer- 
fal and antient Right, it may be reduced to 
certain Principal Heads. 1. That neither the 
Pope, nor the whole Clergy united, can dif- 
pofe of any Temporality, much lefs of a 
Crown. 2. That every Bifhop, and even the 
Pope is fubjeét to the Councils. 3. That the 
modern Councils muft give Place to the an- 
tient, which eftablifh this Liberty ; for Eccle- 
fiaftical Laws made by the Apofiles are to be 
confirm d, and the new regulated by the old. 
4. ‘That the King has the Authority of Yo/fas 
in the Church, as Charlemagne {peaks in the 
Beginning of his Capitularies: and is the Lx- 
terior Bifhop, as Conflantine the Great ftiled 
himfelf, not to preach and baptize, but to 
take care that fuch things be perform’d. 
s. That among the political Laws of the 
Church, the Apoftolical is perpetual, the reft 
only provifional. If it be asked whence thefe 
Liberties are derived: It is anfwered: from 
the Apoftolical Law, from the Articles 
of the firft Councils of France, from 
the Capitularies, Pragmatick Sanctions, Or- 
dinances and Concordates of our Kings, from 
the Arréts of their Parliament, from unwritten 
Cuftom, and the Stile and Practice of the 
Courts of Juftice”. Our Author concludes 


this Difcourfe with fome Examples of the Kings 
and Bifhops of France, calling them the antient 


Rights and Laws of the Church. 


Mae. 
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Mr. de Mezeray has another Article on the 
Gallican Church, a long Account of the Life of 
S. Francis, the Inftitution of his Order of 
Friars, and the Traniactions of his firft Compa- 
nions and Difciples. He has likewife a large 
Collection of the moft virulent things that had 
been faid of the Fe/uits; and a Difcourfe on the 
Authority of Chapters; others on Tithes, Be- 
nefices, Inveftituics, Degradation, and feveral 
Points, which fpeak the Author well verfed in 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory and the Canon and Civil 
Law. 

We fhall conclude this Article with what 
our Author fays under the Word Jnformer; 
which Character he fhews has been infamous 
and odious in all Ages. 

Havine quoted fome Texts out of the Old 
Teftament, againft Jearing falfe Witne/s, he pro- 
ceeds thus: ** An ancient Doétor, who hath 
“ written on the Bible, compares Perfons 
“ of this Character to Beafts who live on 
“¢ Blood, and are afterwards caught in the 
“ Net. Fe/us Chrift has called the Apoftate 
“ Angels * Diaboli, i. e. Calumniators. Saul 
“* ow’d his Ruin chiefly to liftening to Infor- 
“© mers and Calumniators, efpecially Doeg. The 
“¢ wicked Kings Ahab, Manaffes, Amon and Ze- 
“¢ dekiab, were befet by Perfons of the fame 
“ Charaéter, and thus excited to perfecute 
“© Tfaiah and Feremiah. Abab and Fezabel, 
“ were feverely punifh’d for acting on ma- 
“© licious Informations. Informers put Ariffo- 


* It doth not appear that the Word Déadolus is ever ufed 
in this Senfe in the Vu/gate Latin. St. Paul, 1 Tim. il. 11. 
fpeaking of S/axderers, or Detraéors, calls them in the Greek 
¢Co? os, Which the Latin Tranflators render detrahentes 5 
the Exg/ib Verfion Slanderers. 
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bulus, the Son of Yoannes Hircanus, on com- 
mitting an Infinity of Tyranous Actions, and 
even induced him to put his own Son 4ati- 


gonus to Death. He himfelf died with Grief, 


on reflecting on his Conduct in that Particu- 
lar. The Reputation of Alexander, of the 
Race of the Machabees was ftained by this 
Means; and Onias, the High Prieft, was be- 


tray’d and circumvented byInformers,2Machaé. 


iii. and iv. Haman came to an unhappy End; 
and Hered giving too much Credit to Perfons of 


that Character, exercifed thofe Cruelties on his 


own Family, which he had been guilty of in 
regard to others,” 

“¢ INFORMERS among the Grecians were obliged 
to Retaliation. The dthenians erected Altars 
to Calumny, out of a Motive of Fear, as they 
did to the Furies. pelles, being accufed of 
Treafon by utipbilus, made fo good a De- 
fence, that he received the hundred Talents 
which the Informer expected, who was like- 
wife made his Slave for Life. Whereupon 
Apelles drew the Piéture of Calumuy; of which 
Lucian has left us a Defcription in his Trea- 
tile againft believing Reports. On the right 
Hand fat a Man with long Ears, like AZidas, 
holding out his Hand to Ca/amuy, in the Figure 
of a beautiful Woman, whofe Eyes were in- 
flamed with Rage, holding in her left hand a 
flaming Torch, while her right was employ’d 
in dragging a Child by the Hair, who cried 
to Heaven fer Vengeance. She was attended 
by two other Women, Ignorance and Su/picion. 
She was preceded by an old deform’d Man, 
nam’d Exvy, and follow’d by Treachery and 
Fraud: at a little Diftance behind, appeared 
a Woman in the Drefs of a Mourner, weep- 
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ing, and appearing in the utmoft Confufion 
attheapproach of Zruth. Her Name was Re- 


S¢ pentance. 


“ THe Name of Sycophant was infamous 4- 
mong the Grecians. ‘There were certain Spies 
in the Promontory of Corycia in Pampbilia, 
who mixing with the Merchants, betray’d 
them into the Hands of Highwaymen. Ci- 
cero, in one of his Epiftles to 4¢ticus, alludes 
to them, when he fays, J imagine that all the 
Coryceans obferve my Words and Aftions. Ifo- 
crates {tiles them Birds of Prey. Diony/ius, the 
Tyrant. of Syracufe, and Phalaris, were fur- 
rounded by Informers, who proved their Ruin. 
King Darius, though poffels’d of many good 
Qualities, was too eafy in this Point. 

“ In the Infancy of the Roman Common- 
wealth, it was held honourable toaccufe; but 
then it was done out of Zeal for the publick 
Good; andthe Perfons, who acted thus, were 
Men of good Charaéters. W hen Perfons of bad 
Morals were admitted to this Office, it was 
efteem’d difhonourable; and even the Profe- 
cution of the Victous could not be carried on 
with due Vigour or Succefs, rill the Law 
Pappia encouraged it by giving the Evidence 
the Value of the third or fourth Part of the 
Eftate of the Perfons accufed. Cicero, in his 
Oration for Cluentius, and in that for Rofcius 
Amerinus, compares them to Dogs. Were 
and Domitian difcountenanced them at the 
Beginning of their Reigns; and the latter of 
thofe Princes banifh’d them: But they were 
afterwards entirely led by them, as were fe- 
veral other Emperors. Ve/pafian ordered 
them to be whipp’d in the middle of the 
Amphitheatre. Zvajan droye them all out of 
“ Rome. 
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“¢ Rome. Antoninus Pius ordered that the Infor- 


© mer fhould lofe his Life, if he did not prove 
© the Crime alledged; and his Reputation, even 
© though he did. Marcus Aurelius did the fame; 
“¢ and in the Fu/tinian Code we read, that the Name 
*¢ of an Informer was become fo odious, and of- 
*¢ fenfive to the Ear, that even Informers them- 
S¢ felves dreaded it.” 

Mr.de Mezeray concludes his hiftorical Account 
with fome later Inftances of the miferable Ends 
of Informers; and {peaks of Calumny with a jut 
Deteftation, as the fatal Caufe of the Beftruction 
of Civil Society, and the Ruin of thofe who-are 
guilty of that Crime. 


ARTICLE XXVII. 


Tuincs Divine and Supernatural con- 
ceived by Anology withThings Naturaé 
and Human. By the Author of The 
Procedure, Extent and Limits of Hu- 
man Underftanding. London: Prin- 


ted for W. Innys aud R. Manby, at 
the Weft-End of St. Paul’s. 1733. i 


SVO. Pp. 554. 


HE learned and judicious Author of this 
excellent Treatife, undertakes to prove 
that our Conception of Divine Truths, and the 
‘Obje&s of Divine Revelation is. form’d by 
Analogy 


a - 
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Anology, Comparifon, Re/femblance or Likenefs 
to things Natural and Worldly. He infifts on 
this in feveral Parts of his Work, as an Enquiry 
highly neceffary and ufeful, becaufe it leads us 
into the true Method and Manner of the Know- 
ledge we have of things of another World, and 
enables us to fteer fafely. between the two dan- 
erous Extremes of Enthufiafm and Infidelity, 
p. 125.157. He has executed his Propofal in a 
mafterly Manner, by clofe Reafoning, well 
chofen Authorities, and a clear and exact Ditftin- 
ction of Perms. 

He begins with obferving, that nothing is of 
greater Confequence toward ftating the true Ufe 
of Reafon in Religion, and giving us a right 
Notion of the Chriftian Myitteries, than care- 
fully diftinguifhing between the nature of Jec- 
tapber and Aualegy ; which have been commonly 
miftaken one for the other, and treated con- 
fufedly under one and the fame Confideration. 

Metaphor in general, fays our Author, is a 
Subftitution of the Jdea or Conception of one 
Thing, with the Term belonging to it, to rand 
for another Thing, on Account of an Appearing 
Similitude only, without any Rea/ Refemblance, 
and true Correfpondency between the Things 
compared; as when the Pfalmift defcribes the 
Verdure and Fruitfulne/s of Valles by Laughing 
and Singing. Analogy in general is the fubfiituting 
the /dea or Conception of one Thing to ffand 
for and reprefent another on Account of a true 
Refemblance, and correfpondent Reality in the very 
Nature of the Things compared. 

ArTeER fhewing in what they both agree, 
and in what they differ, he obferves, that the 
Holy Scriptures are full of what he calls Divine 
Analogy, For Inftance, when God is termed a 
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Father in refpect of Chritt, being derived from 
his very Nature and Efience, both the Word 
and Conception are transferred to nim by 
Analogy, founded on the very Nature of God 
and Man thus: What a Father is to his Son 
begotten in the way of Nature, that God the 
Father is to Chrift, who was derived trom hin 
by a fupernatural Generation. He then diftin- 
guifheth between Divine and Human Analogy > 
and obferves, that in the latrer the particular Si- 
militude on which it is founded, either is or may 
be known in fome Degree: but in the former, 
this Correfpondence is not only actually uzknown, 
but inconceivable to us as the Divine Things 
which it ferves to reprefent; fo that in this D7- 
vine Analogy there is always Oxe Term, at leatt, 
expreffive of fomething not to be known or 
comprehended, as it is im its own Nature. He 
inftances in the Term Mediator, when applied to 
Chrift; which in its friétly proper Accepration 
fignifies what is common and familiar; but the 
true Kind and Manner of his Mediation 1s in it/elf 
to us inconceivable and ineffable. 

Havine carefully diftinguifhed between 
Human and Divine Analogy, he proceeds to his 
fecond Chapter, which he begins with laying it 
down for an undeniable Truth, that we have not 
the leaft Perception or Idea of things /mmaterial, 
or Beings purely Spiritual, as they are, in their 
own Nature. He then enumerates the feveral 
Ways, by which Men have endeavour’d to ac- 
count for the Manner of our Knowledge or 
Conception of Things /mmaterial; and under- 
takes to fhew the Error or Infufficiency of them 
in order to evince the Neceflity of admitting 
Analogy. Some pretend, fays he, that the Ideas 
which they fuppofe we have of them, are deriv’d 
NovEMBER 1732. Aa from 
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from their Original Jdeas in the Divine Mind. 
Orkers imagine fome Sparks of Divine Light 
{truck out of the Mind by a ftrong Impreffion 
from above. Others on the contrary fay, that 
Material Objects are perceived by Jdeas, but that 
Immaterial are Se/f-zntelligible. Some will have 
this performed by purely Spiritual Reprefentati- 
ons of the immaterial Beings in/enfibly convey’d 
into the Mind. Others hold, shat we fee all Things 
in God. Others again have refolved the Man- 
ner of our conceiving the Divine Nature and 
Perfeétions, into fome fecret and unaccountable 
immediate Confcioufne/s of the Mind. The Way 
of accounting for this Sort of Knowledge Me- 
taphyfically, is that it is performed by Jdeas pure- 
ly Intellectual. Laftly, the ufual Way with 
fome is to attribute it to an /rradiation from the 


Fountain of Light. 'This the Myftical Divines 


carry very far, and Enthufiafts of a lower Rank 
much farther. But, adds our Author, all thefe 
Methods proceed on this grofs Miftake, that 
our Manner of conceiving Things immaterial, 
is by fome fort of Jdeas of them, as they are in 
themfelves. 

His fecond Obfervation is, That we have 
no Ideas properly fpeaking, even of the Mind of 
Man, or any of its Operations, becaufe the moft 
abftraéted, and exalted Operations of the Hu- 
man Mind, are Actions of both Matter and 
Spirit efentially united. Thinking, Walling, and 
other Terms, commonly miftaken to be ex- 
preflive of jimple Ideas, are not really Words 
affixed to any immediate, and purely /piritua} 
ideas, but are expreffive of fo many Complex 
Conceptions, which we form from an immediate 
internal Confcioufnefs of the Mind’s different 


Manners of aéting, firft on Ideas of Senfe, and 
then 
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then on Notions made up ge of fuch Ideas 
as alfo from the Manner of both Boey and A4i 
being affected pafively by fuch Objects and Ope- 
rations. This he proves particularly of the chief 
Operations of the Mind, and fhews with great 
Exactnets and Perfpicuity, whence we deri ive our 
ufual Ways of fpeaking of them, which 
are all indireét Metapborical \mages bor- 
rowed from Senfe and Imagination 1, not Cirec? 
Reprefentatious, or Original Ideas of any Thing 
tranfacted in the Mind itfelf. From all which 
he concludes; that we may the lefs wonde 


X 


vy 


er thac 
we have no direct, or immediate Ideas of Things 
purely Spiritual, and that we are igi: i to (peak 
of them by Subftitution and Analos 

THERE are, fays our learned Divia ie and Phi- 
lofopher, but two Ways imaginable of God’s 
making any Difcoverics to us Sof himfelf, an * 
the Things of another World, viz. either b; 
raifing the Mind up to them, or bringing vhs n 
down to the Level of our Underftandings. The 
former cannot be performed without fuch an en- 
tire Alteration in the whole Frame of Human 
Nature, as would anticipate our great Change 
at the laft Day. The fatter is dor ¢ by adapting 
Things fupernatural to our natural | Canatities of 
Senfe and Reafon; and mak ing tome -— efenti 


. "4 


Jeu ee 


tion of them to thofe Faculties of Perception and 
ot ee with which we are sites d Warde 
ed. Men, fays our Author, are aplhe » this Mc- 


thod of proceeding by the mere Light of Rea- 


fons which is carried on and improved by Reve- 
lation. Thus God in the Beiibbie e {peaks of 
himfelf in the fame Language, which we ufe 


one to another, fonvetiings four atively, under the 
mere Symbols of a Human Be odv, and Ideas of 


re) 


Senfé 7 and fometimes by Way of Ai ialory with 
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the Perfections and Operations of a Human Mind. 

Thus the Words Father, Son, Begotten, &c. are 
ufed in the Gofpel, and analogically applied to 
another World. Thefe Terms, continues he, 
exhibit to the Mind no mew Idea, or direft Con- 
ception of the real Nature of God, or any of his 
Operations; but of fomething in the Divine 
Nature, the corre/pondent Reality of which the 
Scripture leaves us under a Neceflity of infey- 
ring by an Analogy and Parity of Reafon. For 
Confirmation of this, he repeats what had been 
faid, p. 365. concerning Chrift and the Father. 

T nis Chapter concludes with a Conjecture, 
that even in our moft perfect State of Glory in an- 
other Life, our Conceptions of God, and his 
Attributes, or Perfeétions, will not be fo direé 
and immediate, as to exclude all Degrees of Ana- 
logy ; becaufe even then our Underftanding willbe 
Finite, and confequently incapable of comprehend- 
ing an Lnfinite Nature. 

Ovr Author, having thus laid down his Do- 
trine, proceeds in his third Chapter, to fhew 
that our Knowledge of God and the Things of 
another World is trae, folid, real, and puff, and 
founded on the very Nature of Things, though 
obtain’d by Axalogy only: and that the Terms 
uied_ in fpeaking of them, are then as juft and 
expreffive, as when taken in their {triét and lite- 
ral Propriety. 

To perform this, he premifes that we have 
three ways of thinking and {peaking of God, 
and other purely fpiritual Beings, viz. by the 
Parts of a Human Body, or other Things mere- 
ly Material: By the Paffions and Affections of a 
Human Soul; by the Operations and Perfeétions 
of the Mind, or Intelleé. Inthe firft Way he 
obferves, there can be no real Similitude and Re- 

femblance 5 
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femblance; but the Words ufed on this Occafion 
are purely Figurative and Metaphorical. Yet, {ays 
he, they are not mere empty Sounds; for when 
we {peak of God, as having bodily Members, 
and performing bodily Actions, we intend to ex- 
prefs fomething (though not corre/pondent and 
fimilar, yet) true and real, of which we had be- 
fore obtain’d the moft exact Knowledge of which 
we are capable by the Help of Azalogy. 

Iw regard to the fecord Way ot exprefling 
God’s Attributes, he obferves, that Men have 
run into two Extremes. Some, as the Socinians, 
afferting real Paffions in God, and of the fame 
Kend with thofe in us, but moreexcellent in De- 
gree: While others allow neither azy Paffous 
in God, nor any divine Perfeétions /imilar and 
anfwerable to them, to be a Foundation for Zruth 
and Reality in our Difcourfes concerning God, 
where we ufe the Language of Human Paflions. 
In this Point he fays, that though thefe are lite- 
rally {peaking no Paffions in God of the /ame 
Kind with thofe in Men, there may be incon- 
ceivable Perfeétions in him fome way anfwerable 
to what thofe Paffions are in us, when under 
a due Subjection to Reafon, 

Our Author comes now to the third Way 
of conceiving and exprefling the Divine Attri- 
butes and Nature, wiz. by the Operations and 
Perfeétions of our Intellect and Will; which be- 
ing more refined, are the moft lively Repre- 
fentaticns we have of the Divinity; fuch as 
Knowledge, Wifdom, &c. which however are 
but analogically applied to God. And that there 
is a fure and folid Foundation of this Analogy he 
thinks is evident from the three following Con- 
fiderations. 


A a3 1. THAT 
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Kind form’d to fome Refemblance of the Di- 
vine Nature, as appears from the Words of God, 
and Ago/es, on that Occafion. 


t. [war we were originally, and in our 


2. Tuar all the Perfecéious of Intelligent 
Beings muft be greater or lefs as they make 
wearer or more diftant Approaches in their 
Kind, to a Rete mblance of the Source of all 
Perfetion. ‘That there can be no Perfeétion in 
the Creature, but what is derived from thence, 
and is original lly of a more tran{cendent Kind 
in him 5 ie that if they are good and perfect in 

heir Kind, it mutt be becaufe they haw all the 
Re cakinoce of the Creator, of which their ref 
pective Natures are capable. Hence it is, fays 
our Author, that our whole Manner of thinking 
and {peaking of God is from what we find in 


ourfely CS. 


2, Tuar if there was not a fure Founda- 
tion for this Analogy in the very Nature of 
—— gs, we fhould be under a general Delu- 

ion in all our Sentiments of Natural as well 
as Re veald Religion. For fince the Attributes 
of God differ from ours iz Aad; all the Know- 
ledge we have of them, and the things of ano- 
ther World, even by the mere Light of Rea/fon, 
mutt be founded on Analogy. For farther Proof 
of this our Author defires any Perfon, under the 

trongeft Prejudices againit this Doétrine, to 
jingle out any one of the Divine Attributes, and 
try whether be can form any Dire& Idea of it, 
or any Con ception or Idea purely Spiritual, and 
entircly i independent of Ideas of Senfation, and 
aot 2 | the 
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the confcious Operations of his own Mind, as 
Parts of the Ingredients of 1t, 


Tue fourth Chapter of this elaborate and 
curious Treatife, contains Authorities for Divine 
Analogy, and rectifies fome miftaken Notions of 
it. The Tendency of thefe Authorities is to 
fhew that it hath been the conftant received 
Opinion of all Men, that we can have no direét 
and immediate Knowledge of God, or his Attri- 
butcs in any Degree as they ave in themfelves ; 
and that our only way of conceiving them is by 
the Intervention of thofe Ideas and Conceptions, 
we have of things Natural and Human. They 
are drawn from the con{tant Language of the 
Greek Fathers, particularly St. Chry/offom, St. 
Gregory Ny fen, St.Gregory Nazianzen, St.Cyril,Xc. 

Our Author obferves, that the Doétrine of 
Divine Analogy is fo natural, that fome of our 
modern Englifh Writers of the beft Note, have 
run into it in the Grofs; but willnotallow them 
to have exprefled themfelves juftly and con- 
fiftently on this Point. He then quotes feveral 
Paflages out of the Angelic Doctor, Thomas 
Aquinas, whom he allows to have fet this whole 
matter in the trueft Light, and with the greateft 
Judgment and Exactnefs, and expreffes his fur- 
prize, that in the Space of above 450 Years no 
farther Improvement fhould be made in ‘this 
Doétrine. 

ComiNnG down to ourown Times, in which 
Avianifm has been openly revived, he obferves 
that the Doétrine of Divine Analogy appears fo 
formidable to thofe Hereticks, that they have 
on all Occafions attack’d it, even unprovoked: 
and that even the Defenders of the Orthodox 
Faith have taken little or no notice of it, only 
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ufed fome general Expreffions concerning it ; and 
given fometimes a few Remarks on it, dubioutly, 
it not erroneoully worded. 

For Proof of this he quotes feveral of the 
Writers of the Age: one of whom he obferves 
nas mingled /deas, which are attributed to God 
by Metaphor only, with thofe Notions and 
Conceptions, which we attribute to him by 
Analogy; and even though he tully expreffes the 
whole Matter, it is done with much Caution. 
Another is accufed of unwarily running into the 
Error of the Avomeans, and partly of the Soc- 
wians, in refolying all the moral Attributes of 
God into the Reétitude of his Nature, and 
delivering his Opinion with much Contufion 
and Perplexity. A third Writer has fpoken plain 
enough in favour of this Doétrine; but is not 
to efcape the Cenfure of our exact and metaphy- 
fical Author; who impeaches him of confound- 
ing even fimple Tdeas of Senfation with our 
complex Conceptions and Notions: of employ- 
inzthe Terms Aeflc and Reflexion molt impro- 
perly; and making no better ufe of feveral other 
Words. A fourth afferts the Doétrine of 

egy in exprets Terms; but according to the 


~ 
t 


it of our Author, is not perfectly exact 
his Expreffion. 

‘dour fifth Writer examin’d in this Chapter, 
is allow’d to be a Perfon of an elevated Genius, 
capabie of equalling even the Antients of his 
Profeflion, had not his too lofty and frequent 
Flights of Imagination, with a Deduétion of 
Coniequences relating to the Things of the in- 
vifible World independent on all Ideas and Con- 
ceptions of things Worldly and Human retarded 
his Courfe. This Author has treated moral and 
divine Matters in a Mathematical Method; with 
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Axioms, Definitions, Propofitions, Corollaries, Scho- 
liums, and Lemmas, and mutual Reference of thefe 
to each other, in order to draw out a continued 
Chain of Confequences, which is here called 
the fafhionable Affettation of the Age. Every moral 
Truth, fays our judicious Author, ftands fecure 
on its own Bottom, and requires no fuch fup- 
port ; and it is fufficient to place fuch Truths in 
the utmoft Degrees of Moral Evidence, without 
pretending to Demonftration by this Mathema- 
tical Apparatus. He taxes this Writer with foaring 
too high, and ufing Terms fcarce intelligible ; 
but imagines at the fame Time that he difcovers 
his meaning, and finds more in him in favour of 
Analogy, than he has yet met with among our 
Englifa writers. However, in the Sequel of his 
Obfervations he undertakes to fhew that he 
overturns the Doétrine before eftablifhed: char- 
ges him with fome monftrous Abfurdities; and 
even afhrms that his Hypothefis, though far from 
the Defign of the worthy Author, gives a fa- 
vourable Afpect to Atheifm. But he attributes 
all his Miftakes to a wrong turn of Education, 
and the too great Credit of The E/ay on Human 
Under ftanding in our Univerfities ; and calls that 
Piece an unwieldy Bulk of ideal Ienorvance and 
Error. He likewife accufes the Author of The 
Religion of Nature delineated, of having involved 
and perplexed the moft common and obvious 
Principles of practical Religion, under colour of 
deep Science, and profound demonftrative 
Knowledge; of which he produces fome Initances. 

Ovur Author, refolved to lofe no Advantages 
in favour of the Doétrine propofed, proceeds to 
confider fome Conceffions made by its profeffed 
Adverfaries, which dropped from them, being 
infenfibly influenced by the Power of Truth; 
bur 
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but charges them with many Inconfiftencies, 
Contradictions, and Confufions of Terms. 

In his fifth Chapter he takes notice of, and 
confutes at large, a Miftake concerning Divine 
Analogy made by a learned Preacher, and then 
undertakes to give a true notion of a Chriftian 
Miyftery ; of which he fpeaks thus. 

Tue true Cafe of Chriftian Myftery is, that 
of one part of it we have direét, clear, diftin& 
and determinate Conceptions: and of the other 
no Jdea or Conception at all, as it is in itfelfs 
but only a correfpondent, analogot us, veprefentative 
Conception. And in another Place, we are under 
a Neceflity of putting thefe two Parts together 
in every Chriftian Myttery; One the well known 
Analogous Olject of this Life, under the plain, 
obvious and direét Conception of which God 
reveals any thing of another: The other a divine 
and /#oernatural Objeét, corre/pondent indeed to 
the firft, but entirely imperceptible and incon- 
ceivable to us, as it 1s in itfelf, and therefore in 
this refpect altogether above Reafon. Having 
confidered fome other Definitions of a Myftery, 
he explains his own in this manner. 

w this Propofition: Zhe Logos is the only 
begotter Son of God. The two Parts of this 
Myttery, are firft the Divine, fupernatural De- 
ivation or Generation of the Word from the 
ica re as it is in itfelf. OF this we 
we have not the leaft partial, obfcure, imperfect 
or indeterminate Perception orIdea. ‘The other 
Part of this Myftery is an Aualogous Reprefenta- 
tion of this Divine Derivation under that of an 
only begotten Son; whereof the Conception is 
merely natural, and exprefs’d in Terms of com- 
mon Speech. "Thefe two Parts conftitute this 
Myttery, and are neceflarily apprehended by the 
ame 
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fame Ideas and Conceptions. No Man, {ays our 
Author, can argue that natural Gencration is an 
unapt or improper Reprefentation of that Di- 
vine Derivation, unlefs he had fome direé&t Idea 
or Conception of the real Nature and Manner 
of thelatter; God himfelf is the only Judge of 
that; and we are good Judges of the main Point 
of Analogy, defigned and intended in the Re- 
velation, viz. That we fhould believe and con- 
ceive Chrift to be as really and truly the Son of 
God in a correfpondent and divine Senfe of the 
Word,as one Man 1s /é¢erally the Son of another. 
To make the true Notion of a Chriftian 
Myftery {till more plain, our Author obferves, 
that it is a Doétrine of Scripture that Chri? ever 
liveth to make LInterceffion for us. Vhe corre{pon- 
dent Conception, fays he, under which this hea- 
venly Interceffion is revealed, is that of a human 
Perfon interceeding with an earthly Monarch, 
juftly offended, fo as to reconcile him to a Sub- 
je guilty of a capital Crime. This part of the 
Myttery, or the valogous Reprefentation, falls 
under the fevereft trial and difquifition of Reafon. 
We ought to know the true Meaning of the 
Words: that the Doétrine is contained in Scrip- 
ture: that it implies no Contradigtion in itfelf, 
nor any manifeft Inconfiftency with other Truths, 
natural or revealed. We fhould have clear and 
convincing Proofs by Prophecies and Miracles, 
that this Doétrine came from God, €@c. Thus 
far, fays he, we are ready to join Iffue with the 
Advertaries of Revelation and Myftery: But as 
to the other Part of the Myftery, wiz. The 
eal Nature and true Manner of Chrift’s Lnterce/- 
fion in Heaven, it is-at prefent above Reafon, and 
wholly exempted from all our Enquiries. Herein 
then properly confifts my Cbriflian Faith in nd 
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gard to this Propofition, That I give my Affent 
to it on the Teftimony of God, though J have 
no Idea or Conception of this Heavenly Inter- 
ceflion as it ts in itfelf. From whence our Au- 
thor infers; that if we ought not to give our 
Affent to any thing, unlels we have Ideas or 
Conceptions of its real Nature and Properties, as 
it is in itfelf, or at leaft, of fomething the fame in 
Kind, we muft not acknowledge a God, or be- 
lieve any thing relating to another World. But 
admitting the Doctrine of Analogy, as explain’ 
in this Treatife, he finds no difficulty in 
the Grand Queftion of our Adverfaries, viz. 
How can a thing be reveald, and yet remain a 
Myfiery? The Anfwer is fo obvious from the 
Diftin@tion already laid down, that we fhall not 
detain our Readers any longer in this, but pro- 
ceed to the fixth Chapter, which contains a 
more direé and pofitive Proof of Divine Analogy, 
with Relation to purely Spiritual Beings, and 
the Divine Attributes in General. 

H1rs Arguments in this Chapter are fyllo- 
giftical, and in ftrict Form. His firft runs 
thus. 

Ir we have neither fuch dixeé Ideas, nor 
immediate Confcioufne/s of Things Divine and 
Supernatural, as we have of Things Natural 
and Human; then we mutt neceflarily conceive 
them by Analogy. 

Bur we have neither fuch diref& Ideas, nor 
immediate Cornfcioufne/s of Things Divine and 
Supernatural, as we have of Things Natural 
and Human. 

THEREDORE, (2c. 

T u £ Confequence of the Major, or firft 
Propofition, fays he, cannot be denied, till it is 
proved that the Mind of Man hath fome third 
way 
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way of direétly apprehending and conceiving 
Things, befide thofe mentioned. The Minor, 
or fecond Propofition, will appear undeniable on 
oa epee to every Man’s Senfes and Coniciouf- 
nefs. 

Hrs fecond Syllogifm is in the following 
Terms. Ifthe Effence, and Faculties,and Ope- 
rations of a pure Spirit cannot be of the /ame 
Kind with thofe of Spirit and Body in effential 
Union; then we can apprehend and conceive 
them no otherwife than by Azalogy with our 
own. 

Bur the Effence and Faculties, and Opera- 
tions of a pure Spirit cannot be of the fame 
Kind with thofe of Spirit and Body in effential 
Union. Therefore, €9c. 

THE Confequence of the Major, he obferves 
is fafe till it is {hewn that we have fome other way of 
conceiving or apprehending Things purely Spi- 
ritual, and of a different Kind from ourfelves, 
than by a Confcioufnefs of what pafles within 
us. The Minor he thinks as plain as a firft Prin- 
ciple; it being certain, that a purely fimple Being 
or Subftance cannot be of the fame Kind, either 
as to Effence or Attributes, with a Being com- 
pounded of two forts of Subjtances. 

Hrs third Argument, which he hopes would 
be fufficient alone, is this: 

Ir the natural inherent Attributes of God are 
totally different ix Kind from ours; then we 
have no way of conceiving them but by Axalogy 
with our own. 

Bur the natural inherent Attributes of God 
are totally different in Kind from ours. ‘There- 


fore, &fc. 
Our 
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Our Author fees no Probability of denying 
the Confequence of the Major; and proves the 
Minor thus. 

Ir the Efence, or Subfiance of God, is of a 
different Kind from ours; then a// his zaturalin- 
herent Attributes are different in Kind from 
ours. 

Burt the Effence, or Subftance of God is of 
a different Kind from ours. Therefore, &c. 

Tue Confequence of the Major is founded 
on this undoubted univerfal Maxim, Zhat ail 
natural inberent Attributes, or Proper ties flow im- 
mediately and neceffarily from the Subfiance or E/- 
fence to which they belong : And that the re/pettive 
Subftances, or Effences and their natural inherent 
Properties or Attributes mutually infer, and neceffa- 
rily [uppofe each other. 

AFTER having reafon’d in this clear, and cons 
clufive Manner, our learned Author proceeds to 
confider an Objeétion urged againft the laft Rea- 
fon for Divine ‘Analogy, “by a "Perfon, whom he 
{tiles one of the moft ‘Fa/btonable Authors of the 
Age; a Character which theferious and religious 
Part of Mankind will not envy him. 

No Effect, fays that modifh Writer, can have 
any Perfeétion, xobich was not either attually, 67 
at leaft of the fame Kind, though in a higher De- 
gree, in the Caufe. For if it could, then that Per- 
fetion would be canfed abft olutely by Nothing; and 
confequently God could not give any Pet feftions to 
Man, which be bad not in bimfelf either attuallyy 
or of the fame Kind, though in a higher De- 
gree. 

To this we have two Replies; fir, that the 
Objection no ways affects the forego! ing Argu- 
ment, nor removes the grofs Abfurdities which 
follow from fuppofing God’s inherent Attributes 
the 
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the fame in Kind with thofe of Men. Namely, 
that either our human Sabffance, or Effence, is 
the fame in Kind with his, or that God confifts 
of two Kinds of E/fences. 

Tue /fecond Antwer is, that the Affertion is 
true, only of finite and created Caufes. Becaufe 
a creating Caufe can do what is here denied, or 
elfe Matter and its Properties were not created. 

Tue fame Author is accufed in another Place 
of begging the Queftion, and taking that for 
granted, which ought to be proved. 

In his feventh Chapter, our indefatigable 
Champion for Divine Analogy, undertakes to give 
a pofitive Proof of it from the Moral Attributes 
of God, and rightly diftinguifh the Divine 
Attributes. His Arguments are ufher’d in by 
a Diftin@tion to be made, in all Moral Virtues 
in Man, between the inward Frame, Temper, 
or Difpofition of the Soul of Man to Virtue, 
and the external Exertions and Operations, pro- 
ceeding from that Difpofition. He applies this 
Diftinétion to the Divine Nature; andthen forms 
the following Argument. 

Ir the real, intrinfic Difpofitions and Determ/- 
gations Of the Divine Nature and Will to all 
Acts of Goodnefs are efentially different from the 
correfpondent Difpofitions and Determinations in 
the Soul of Man to Aéts of Goodnefs; thenthe 
Moral Attributes of God are different iz Kind 
from the correfpondent Mora/ Attributes in the 
Soul of Man. 

Bur the real, intrinfic Difpofitions and De- 
terminations of the Divine Nature and Willto 
all A&ts of Goodnefs are efentially different from 
the correfpondent Difpofitions and Determina- 
tions in the Soul of Man to Acts of Goodnels. 


Therefore, €7¢. 
OuR 
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Ovur Author leaves the Major to ftand on 
its own Evidence, and pronounces the Minor as 
evident, as that the Divine and Human Nature 
differ e//entially. He produces the following Ar- 

ument in relation to the other Member of the 
Dittinction laid down. 

Ir the external Exertions and Operations of the 
intrinfick Faculties and Difpofitions for Aéts of 
Goodnefs in the Divine Nature, differ zz Kind 
from the external Exertions and Operations of the 
inward Faculties and Difpofitions for Aéts of 
Goodnefs in the Soul of Man; then the Moral 
Attributes of God differ in Kind from the corre- 
{fpondent Virtues and Graces in us. 

Bur the external Exertions and Operations 
of the intrinfic Faculties and Difpofitions for 
Acts of Goodnefs in the Divine Nature, differ iz 
Kind from the external Exertions and Operations 
of the inward Faculties and Difpofitions for Aéts 
of Goodnefs in the Soul of Man. Therefore, €?c. 

Tue Confequence of the firft Propofition in 
this Syllogifm is likewife left to ftand on its 
own Evidence. The fecond is to be proved by 
an Induétion of Particulars; which is perform’d 
in a very clear, intelligible and fatisfactory Man- 
ner. He ranges thedivine Attributes under feveral 
‘Heads, to avoid Confufion; and makes two 
judicious and curious Obfervations: One con- 
cerning our Kuowledge of God’s Moral At- 
tributes; the other concerning our Jmitation of 
them. 

In regard to the former, he maintains it 
evident, that they who renounce and explode 
Divine Analogy, take away all Knowledge of the 
Moral Attributes of God. For, as we have no 
dire Idea, or immediate intellectual Perception, 
either of thofe intrinfic Perfections in the very 

nature, 
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Nature and Effence of God ; or of the external 
Exertions or Operations proceeding from them, 
or of any thing the fame iz Kind with either, 
we can have no folid Knowledge of them, but 
by Analogy. | 

In Relation to the latter he obferves, that 
they, who affert the Moral Attributes of God 
are of the fame Kind with what they are in us, 
and on this grofs Miftake reje€t our Analagous 
Conceptions of them, deftroy all Jizitation of the 
Divine Perfections. His Reafons for faying this 
are, Firft, Nothing is more evident than that 
we cannot imitate the Real, effential moral Per- 
fections of the divine Nature; which are as 
inimitable with refpeé to their real Nature and 
Manner, as they are in themfelves incomprehen- 
fible to us. 

Secondly, They who maintain that our Vir- 
tues and Graces are of the fame Kind with the 
moral Attributes of the Divinity, entirely cut 
off all Poffibility of our imitating even the £x- 
ternal Operations and Manifettations of thofe At- 
tributes in the divine Nature. Becaufe it is im- 
poffible for the inward Powers, and virtuous 
Difpofitions of our Souls to exert themfelves in 
any external Operation or Performance of the 
fame Kiud with the external Operations pro- 
ceeding from the correfpondent divine Perfeéti- 
ons in the vifible Creation, or in the Courfe of 
God’s providential Government and Difpenfati~ 
ons toward Mankind. 

T urs Chapter concludes with fome Remarks 
on Divine Metaphor, particularly that ufed in 
Scripture to exprefs figuratively fome of the 4f- 
tributes and Operations of God, with a View of 
fhewing the great Mifchief done by confound- 
ing it with Analogy, which is always prefuppo- 
NoveMBER 1732. Bb fed ; 
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fed; and laying open the fundamental Fallacy of 
the whole Sociaian Hypothefis, which converts 
every thing into Metaphor. 

THis Treatife was finifhed and fent to the 
Prefs before the Author had feen the Objection, 
made againtt Divine Analogy by one, who files 
himfelf the Minute Philofopher. He finds him ng 
formidable Adverfary, and meets with nothing 
but fueh a Strain of pure common-Place, as a- 
mounts to no more than a {pecious declaiming a- 
gainfi the received and genuine Notion of Ana- 
logy, and crying up an abfurd and imaginary one 
of his own in Oppofition to it. As there is no- 
thing of real Weight relating to this Subject to 
be found in that Piece, our Author chufes to 
defer all clofe and regular Anfwers, till he comes 
to the Confideration of fuch material Objections 
againft Divine Analogy, as deferve a more di- 
ftinét and particular Notice. He has however 
added a Chapter to his Book, which he calls @ 
Colleétion of loofe and general Reflections on the Do- 
Etrine of Divine Analogy confider’d. In which 
the aforefaid Writer is convicted of ufing dubi- 
ous and equivocal Expreffions: making grofs 
Miftakes in the Senfe of Authorities alledged a- 
gainft Divine Analogy, which when rightly tran- 
jlated, and confider’d in Conjunétion with other 
Paflages of the fame Authors, prove direétly a- 
gainft himfelf; and mifreprefenting the Doétrine, 
in order to make it odious. 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 


Dr. Clarke’s Notions of Space, examin- 
ed. In Vindication of the Tranflator 
of Archbifbop King’s Origin of Evil. 





! Being an Anfwer totwo late Pamphlets, 
y entituled; the one A Defence of Dr. 
4 Clarke’s Demonftration of the Being 
iS and Attributes of God, cc. the other 
é A Second Defence, ©c. London: 
a Printed for W. \nnys avd R. Manby, 
o- at the Weft-End of St. Paul’s. 1733, 
ch al 
: Zz OVO. Pp. 134. 
yi ah ae 
{s ' 
yi HE Difpute about Space, turns on this 
iy enquiry, wz. Whether Space be fomewhat 
wil Real, or only a mere Negation or Abfence of 
“a Matter. The late Tranflator of the Archbifhop’s 
“i Treatife, mention’d in the Title Page of this, 
“a declares for the latter Opinion in his Notes on 
that Piece, in Oppofition to the late Dr. Clarke, 
who maintain’d the former; in which he is 
followed by the Writer of The Defewce, &c. 
Our Author engages in this Controverfy, not as 
he tells, with a Defign of maintaining the Truth 
of all advanced by the faid Tranflator; but only 
T I- of fhewing that the Author of the Defence has 


not by his Arguments proved what he under- 
Bb 2 took, 
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took, viz. the real Exiftence of Space; nor 
fufficiently anfwer’d the Objedtions brought by 
the Tranflator. 

Tue Writer laft mention’d had faid, that we 
cannot frame any other Notion of Space, than 
either as the mere Negation or Abfence of Matter; 
or fecondly as the Extenfion of Body, confidered 
abftraétly, or feparate from any particular 
Body; as Whitene/s, without a white Body, 
€fc. or thirdly as a Subjet?, or Subfivatum of 
that fame Extenfion iz Abfraéio. 

Tue Author of the Defence, takes the Li- 
berty of calling thefe Suppofitions ab/urd; and 
thinks it will appear, that the firft deferves that 
Character from a familiar Inftance. Suppofe, 
fays he, two Walls to touch one another; in 
which Cafe it is manifeft that there is then no- 
thing between them. If we fuppofe them not 
to touch one another, there mutft be fomething 
between them; otherwife there would be no 
Difference between touching and not touching. 
Now, if we fuppofe this Matter, which was 
between the two Walls, that did not touch, to 
be taken away, there nffift cither remain fome- 
thing between them, or they muft touch. If 
then, fays he, there is any thing between them 
after the Matter is taken away, that is what I 
call Space, and is not, as the Tranflator afferts, 
the mere Negation or Abfence of Matter. 

Tuts our Author allows to carry the Ap- 
pearance of an Argument, but believes it will 
appear a Sophifm, and to proceed ona Suppofition 
of the Point to be proved. In Anfwer to it he 
fays, Firft, that though it be neceflary to two 
Bodies touching, that nothing fhould be between 
them, yet it does not follow that to their mat 


touching it is neceflary that /omething fhould be 
between 
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between them. In the next Place it is obferved, 
that he manifeftly begs the Queftion, by fup- 
poling Space a real Thing, ov fomething between 
the two Bodies when they do not touch. All 
that is meant by faying there is Space between 
them, is no more than that they are contiguous ; 
but it will not follow, that from our faying 
there is Space between them, this Space is 
fomething really exifting between them. For if 
this were true, then the Bodies could neverbe 
increafed fo as to touch, till this really exifting 
thing were annihilated or removed. If then, 
that which was between them before, was /ome- 
thing really exifting, and is not between them 
now, he asks, What is become of it? But as 
his Author is not inclined to allow, that this 
Space is either annihilated or removed, he fhews 
that the fuppofed Abfurdity will recoil on his 
own Syftem. Whereas, fuppofing Space to be 
only the db/fence of Matter, this Abturdity is 
avoided; becaufe when two Bodies do not touch, 
and there is only Space between them, we fay 
there is mothing between them. Our Author 
fuppofes his Antagonift may ask: If there was 
Space between them before, and this Space be 
neither annihilated nor removed, will it not 
equally follow from your way of Reafonin 
that Space muft remain between them ftill? He 
denies, that this Confequence can be drawn, 
but on the Suppofition of Space being /omething 
really exifting. 

Tue Author of the Defence fays, that when 
he affirms Space to be a Thing, he would not be 
underftood by Thing to mean a Subftance. In 
reply to this Apology, our Writer doubts he 
will find it hard to be wnderftood at all; for, if it 
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be a Thing exifting, and yet not a Subfance, it 
is a Thing, which is neither Body nor Spirit. 

Bur, fays our Author, the Defender urges, 
that if nothing remains between the Walls, and 
yet they do not touch, then there is only a ver- 
bal ee between touching and not touch- 
ing: To this it is anfwered, that Space is here 
again fuppofed to be omething really exifting, in 
the Exiitence of which the Difference confifts; 
which is the very thing in Difpute. 

Ir then, fays Dr. Clarke’s Defender, there is 
any thing between the Walls after the Matter is 
taken away, that is what I call Space, and is 
not, as the Tranflator afferts, the mere Negati- 
on or Abfence of Matter. 

Ovr Author obferves, -hat this Argument, 
if drawn up in its full Force, will ftand thus. 
If there is any thing between two Bodies, that 
do not touch, after all Matter be taken away 
from between them; then that thing is not a 
mere Negation or Abfence of Matter. 

Bur there is fomething between two Bodies, 
that do not touch, after all Matter is removed 
from between them. ‘Therefore, €9c. 

T'ue Minor is denicd, and declared the very 
Point in Queftion, as in reality i it 1s. 

Tue Archbifhop’s Tranflator fuppofes in the 
fecond Place, that Space may be the Extenfion 
of Body, confidered abfiraétly or feparate from 
any particular Body, as Wbhitene/s, without a 

cubite Body, &c. And ine: again his Antagonift 
impeaches him of Abfurdity. Whereupon our 

Author produces what is advanced to prove the 

Charge 5 in which he owns he can find nothing 

to the Vurpofe of the Difpute in Hand, and 

therefore it would be needlefs to t: ‘ouble our 

Readers with a Repetition of it. 
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Tue Author of the Defence obferves, that 
according to the firft Suppofition, viz. that 
Space isa mere Negatien, &c. the Tranflator fays 
we may have a po/itive Idea of it, as well as of 
Silence, Darkune/sy and many other Privations; 
but that it will not therefore follow, that Space 
is fomething external, and really exifting. He 
then introduces him faying, that to infer the real 
Exiftence of Space from its having fome Proper- 
ties, fuch as a Capacity of receiving Bodies, 
feems the fame as to urge that Darkue/s is fome- 
thing becaufe it has the Power of receiving 
Light, 9c. 

Havince thus quoted the Tranflator, he 
replies. Whatever is endued with Properties, 
mult actually exift: ‘That Space has the Property 
or Capacity of receiving Matter, no perfon was 
ever fo abfurd as to deny. But that wothing 
fhould havefuch a Property or Capacity isimpoffible 
and contradictory; becaufe it would then be /ozme- 
thing and nothing at the fame Time, &9c. He 
then denies that the three Inftances mention’d by 
the Tranflator are at all parallel to the prefent 
Cafe; for fays he, Darkne/s is not a Capacity of 
receiving Light, at leaft not in the fame Senfe 
that Space is, or has a Capacity of receiving 
Body. 

Our Author anfwers, that when the Tran- 
ilator ufes the Expreffion of Space having fome 
Properties, he does not mean that Space is endued 
with any pofitive Property; but only defigns to 
confront one Abfurdity with another, and fhew 
that the Suppofition of Darkue/s having really 
a Capacity of receiving Light, is not more ri- 
diculous than that Space has a real Capacity of 
receiving Body or Matter. 
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Having produced fome Paffages out of Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Wollafion on this Subjeét, he 
reaflumes his Argument in the following Man- 
ner. We deny that any Property, Attribute, 
&c. is applicable to Space; which is allowed to 
be a Void in which Body may exift; or to fpeak 
more properly, whcre there is Space, that is, no 
Body now exifting, there it is poflible for Body 
to exift. But, fays he, that Body may exift, is 
not from any pofitive Property that Space has of 
receiving it, but from nothing being there to 
hinder it. 

Ovur Author then returns to the firft Part of 
the laft Quotation from the Tranflator’s Notes, 
viz. that according to the Suppofition of Space 
being the mere Negation or Ab/euce of Matter, 
we may have a pofitive Jdea of it, as well as of 
Darknefs, &c. but to argue from fuch an Jdea 
of Space, that Space isitfelf fomething external, 
and has a real Exiftence, would be as abfurd as 
to infer the fame in regard to Darknefs, &c. 

Tuts he thinks a very juft Obfervation; it 
being evident that we may have po/itive Ideas 
from what Mr. Locke calls Privative Caufes. 

T ue learned Dr. Cudworth has faid, that by 
Space without the infinite World is to be under- 
{tood nothing but a poffibility of Body, farther 
and farther without End; yet fo as never toreach 
to Infinity. The Author of the Defence, in 
Oppofition to this Paffage, argues thus. A 
Poffibility of increafing Body is a poflibility of 
extending its Extremities into more diftant Parts 
of Space, Kc. 

Here the Author of the Defence would 
infinuate, that Space has Parts; which he could 
not but know is denied by his Adverfaries through 
the whole Courfe of this Difpute; and that for 
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this plain Reafon alledged by our Author. If it 
has Parts, it muft be divifible; which fays he 
is mconfiftent with his own Notion of /mple 
indivifible Space. Dry. Clarke’s Second accules . 
Dr. Cudworth of confounding the two Ideas of 
indivifibility and non-extenfion ; which are evident- 
ly diftin& Ideas, as appears from the Confidera- 
tion of the nature of Space. Our Author is not 
complaifant enough to allow them any Diftin- 
ion; nor does it feem poflible to conceive any ; 
and calls his Appeal to the Confideration of the 
Nature of Space a downright begging one of 
his Queftions. So likewife in the Sequel of the 
Defender’s Argument, the Pre-exi/tence of Space 
is mentioned before its real Exiffence is proved. 
But he affirms, that were there no Diftance ex- 
ifting really, it would follow that the Sun and 
Moon exifted both in the fame individual Place. 

To this it is replied, that Diffance is the ima- 
ginary Length of Space confider’d between any 
two Beings; a Relation the Bodies bear to each 
other; and therefore to talk of Diftance really 
exifting, i. e. Of Relation really exifting, is, if 
poffible, more abfurd than to talk of Space really 
exifting. The monftrous Confequence drawn 
by the Author of the Defence is likewife denied ; 
becaufe pure Space, without allowing it any thing 
really exifting, is fufficient to conftitute Di- 
flance. | 

Bur, fays the Author of the Defence, to 
fuppofe Space away, amounts to this Abfurdity, 
that it remains even after it is taken away; for 
the /dea of it neceffarily rufhes into our Minds, 
and we cannot but fuppofe it to exift, even after 
we have tried to fuppofe it annihilated. 


To 
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To this it is anfwer’d, that allowing the Idea 
of Space thus to rufh into our Minds, €#c. its 
veal Exiftence will not follow; but on the con- 
trary it may thence be inferr’d, that it is a mere 
Nothing, and therefore cannot be annihilated. 
That this is the true {tate of the Cafe our Author 
concludes will appear on a Suppofition of all 
Matter and finite Beings being annihilated, in 
which Cafe we fhould fay nothing remains but 
the fupreme Being: there is indeed Space, that 
is, a Void, but this does not prove Space to be 
any thing really exifting. 

Our Author is aware, that it may be ob- 
jected, this is not the true Reafon; but that we 
cannot fuppofe it away, becaufe it is an effential 
Attribute of the neceffarily exifting Being. To 
which he anfwers, firft, that it remains to be 
proved, that Space is an effential Attribute of the 
neceffarily exifting Being, or indeed any Attribute 
at all. Secondly, that though it be impoffible 
that the Supreme Being fhould ceafe to exift, he 
appeals to every Man, whether, if they could 
fuppofe that, they do not imagine the Idea of 
Space would even then rufh into their Minds? 
From whence he concludes it is evident, that 
when we talk of Space remaining we can mean 
no more than that nothing remains. 

Dr. Clarke has affirmed, that Space is not a 
Subftance, and yet declares that it has real 9ua- 
lities. On which the Tranflator asks: Is not 
this either to fuppofe Qualities or Properties inhe- 
vent one in another? Or, with Gaffendus, to 
imagine fome middle thing between Subftance and 
Accident, which is neither of them, but partakes 
of both? To this his Defender anfwers; that 
indeed the Dr. afferts Space to have real Qua- 
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lities; but then he does not confider it ftritly as 
a Property, but as its own Subfiratum. 

In return to this Diftin€tion, our Author en- 
quires, Whether the Dr. confiders Space as it is, 
or as it zs mot? If he confiders it as it zs wot; that 
is, if when he confiders it as a Subftratum, he 
does not mean it is firiétly a Subfratum, but a 
Property, then his Confideration is nothing to 
the Purpofe; and the Suppofition of Properties 
inherent in Properties is manifeft. If he confiders 
it as it zs, that is, if it be sts own Subftratum, he 
has only avoided one Difficulty, to fall into ano- 
ther equally ridiculous; that is, he is driven into 
the Suppofition of a Subfratum inherent in a 
Subfiratum; fince he all along affirms the Deity 
to be the Sub/tratum of Space. 

In Defence of the darling Notion of fome 
modern Philofophers, who will affert that Space 
is a Property of the Infinite Being, the Writer 
under Confideration is pleas’d to reafon thus. 
Penetrability, Immobility, Indifcerpibility and 
Infinity, are ftriétly Properties of the Infinite 
Being. But then they are fuch Properties, as 
could not pertain at all to that Being, unlefs 
Space be a Property of him alfo. 

Our Author replies, that to attribute Pexe- 
trability to God, is evident Blafphemy, and in- 
fers, that if it is not a Property in Space, as it is 
granted not to be ¢rw/y and really, it is then truly 
and really a Property of neither of them. 

Immobility, if by that Term is meant Omuipre- 
fence, is allow’d to be ftrictly applicable to the 
Deity ; but it is ask’d, why this could not be a 
Property of him, unlefs Space was a Property of 
of him too? The Author of the Defence fays, 
that Space is the Caufe of this, and other Proper- 
ties; by which he is fuppofed to mean, that God 
could 
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could not be Omniprefent, unlefs there was Space 
for him to be Omuiprefent in, which, though it 
were true, would not prove that Space isa Pro- 
perty of him, as our Author obfervss: For, tho’ 
God could not be Omni/cient, unlefs there were 
Things for him to know, it does not therefore fol- 
low, that thefe knowable Things are Properties of 
God. Nor can he fee why God could not be 
indifcerpible, i. e. God, unlefs Space was a Pro- 
perty of him. 

Dr. Clarke and his Admirers make no Scruple 
of calling Space the Expanfion, or Extenjfion ofthe 
infinite Being, and affrming it to be efential to 
the fupreme Being : Our Author takes Notice of 
this extravagant Language, and obferves, that they 
already give all thofe Attributes to Space, which 
we give to God, except Omni/cience. They 
call it infinite, eternal, neceffarily exiftent ; and 
could they add Omnifcient or Intelligent, this, 
fays he, would be the God they would worfhip: 
Juftly therefore does Leibnitz call it an Jdol of 
fome Modern Englifhmen. 

Havine thus confider’d Dr. Clarke’s Notions 
of Space, and what is urged in Defence of them, 
our Author proceeds to examine what the De- 
fender calls his Demonftration; which however 
does not appear fuch to him. The Defign of it 
is to prove the Exiftence of both Space and Di- 
fiance, feparate from, and independent of Matter, 
and that they are only Properties of fome Be- 
ing. 

oT HE Doctor fets out with faying, that all the 
Conceptions whichever could be framed of Space, 
are, that it is either ab/olutely Nothing, or only a 
Relation between one Thing and another, or that it 
is Body, or fome Subftance, or the Property of fome 
Subfiance. We then endeavours to prove it none 
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of the former; and therefore cohcludes it the 
laft. That it is not ab/olutely Nothing, {ays the 
Doétor, is moft evident. For of Nothing there 
is no Quantity, no Dimenjions, no Property. This 
Axiom 1s the firft Foundation of all Science what- 
foever, alone fhewing the Difference between 
what exifts and what does not. Our Author ad- 
mits the Axiom here laid down; but denies that 
Space has really either] Quantity, Dimenjions, or 
Properties. He thinks he has already faid enough 
in regard to Space having Properties; and is of 
Opinion, that on ferious Reflection we fhall find 
that when we apply Quantity, or Dimenfion to 
Space, it is only the Imagination of a mere Pof- 
fibility of the Exiffence of Body in fuch a Quan- 
tity, or of fuch Dimenfions. 

THE Dodétor’s next Argument is defign’d to 
prove that Space is not a mere Idea, and runs thus. 
That it is not a mere Idea, is not lefs clear; for 
no Idea of Space can poflibly be framed greater 
than finite ; yet Reafon fhews that it muft be i#- 
finite. 

To this it is anfwer’d, firft, that Space has not 
been proved to be Something. Secondly, The 
Reafon aflign’d in the Doétor’s Argument is 
denied; fince thereare fome, whole Rea/on /hews 
them that Infinity cannot, with any Senfe, be ap- 
plied to Space. 

Our Author, in the Words of the Tranfla- 
tor, obferves, that no more is meant by Jnfinity 
of Space, than that we have a Power of enlarg- 
ing our Abftract Idea in infinitum, or always find 
in ourfelves the fame Ability to add to, or repeat 
it, fc. From which Obfervation, produced at 
full Length, it is concluded, that the Infinity, 
generally applied to Space, fhould, to {peak pro- 
perly, be applied to our Faculty of Extending. Ic 
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is then remarked, that the Author of the De- 
fence allows, that though we cannot frame an 
Idea of Space infinite, we may have fome Idea of 
Infinity of Spacey i. e. that when we begintoadd 
finite Spaces together, we know not when to have 
done, and find anImpoffibility of ftopping. This 
now, fays our Author, is all the /dea we affirm 
can be had of the Jufinity of Space. As to infi- 
nite Space, and Space pofitively infinite, or perfeét, 
he is fo far from afhrming that to be a mere Idea, 
that he fays, it is wo Idea at ail, and that Rea/fon 
thews infinite Space cannot exilt any where. 

Tue Doétor’s next Argument is defigned to 
prove, that Space is not a Relation between one 
Thing and another. Our Author had not faid 
it was a Relation, and therefore is not concerned 
in this Argument; but undertakes to fhew where- 
in it falls fhort of proving what it was brought 
for. ‘The Doétor’s Reafon, why it is not a Re- 
lation, &c. arifing from the Pofition, and Order 
of Things among themfelves, is becaufe Space is 
Quantity, which Relation, Situation, and Order 
are not. The Anfwer is, neither is Space 
Quantity, or at leaft has not been proved fo. 

Tue Doétor’s two next Arguments are to 
maintain that Space is neither Body nor Subftance, 
in which both Parties are agreed. He then con- 
cludes, that it muft be a Property. Befide what 
our Author has already faid on that Point, he 
gives ita fecond Confideration, when he comes 
to {peak to the Defender’s boafted Demonftration ; 

. in which he finds him begging the Queftion, by 
talking of the Parts of Space, and prefuppofing 
the Exi/tence of Something, which is to be proved 5 
and fhews that he contradiéts himfelf; and gets 
out of one Difficulty, only to fall into another. 

Havine employ’d feveral Pages in confuting 
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395 
the Demontftration, he concludes thus. Should 
I be ask’d what my own Notions of Space are, I 
mutt confefs they are the fame with thofe of an 
eminent Writer, quoted by the Tranflator, viz. 
That it isan imaginary Subfiratum, of an imaginary 
Extenfion. 

Our accurate Author is of Opinion, that 
the Reafoning made ufe of by the Author of the 
Defence in many other Parts of his Book, is as 
liable to Objections, as what he has taken Notice 
of ; but is not at Leifure to enter into particular 
Remarks. He declares, however, that he finds 
fome Things in it fo manifeftly wrong, that it is 
almoft impoflible to pafs them over, without 
feeing them, or to fee them without endeavour- 
ing to give fome Anfwers. 

Owe of thefe is, that there could not poffibly 
have been Men exifting in a Series from all Eter- 
nity to this prefent Time, is a direét Contradi- 
G&ion. But our Author undertakes’ to make it 
appear, that the Contradiction lies on the other 
fide of the Queftion. Men, fays he, are created 
Beings ; but Creation implies Beginning; whereas, 
(to ufe the fame Words, which he himfelf employs 
againft the learned Dr. Bentley, p. 26.) whatever 
was from Eternity, could have no Beginning. 

Tue Defender, however, goes on, and fays, 
Since God hath exifted from all Eternity, he 
could aé from all Eternity ; but Creation is an 
Action; therefore he could create from all Eter- 
nity. 

Tue Confequence of the firft Propofition is 
granted, with this Reftriétion, viz. That he 
would only act confiftent with his own Nature, 
and where no Contradiction was implied in the 
Action. Whereas, fays our Author, there is a 
manifeft Contradiction in Creating from Eternity 
for 
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for it is caufing thofe to exif? from Eternity, who 
are yet fuppofed to begin to exiff,; whereas, what- 
ever exifted from Eternity, could have no volun- 
tary Caufe of Exiffence, nor could begin to exift ; 
and whatever began to exift, is{uppofled not to have 
exifted; and therefore could not have exiffed from 
Eternity. 

Havinc anfwered another Argument, 
which he looks on as not conclufive, our inge- 
nious Author adds. But to prove the very No- 
tion of created Beings exifting from Eternity 
abfurd and contradictory in itfelf, let us confider, 
_ that whatever was created did once zot exif, 
which is implied in the very Term Creation. 
The Author of the Defeuce may be pleas’d to 
_ remember, that p. 16. he exprefles this by telling 

us that Creation is a Mutation from non-entity to 
entity. If then it could be fuppofed, that 
created Beings might have exifted from Excrnity, 
there would have been fome Things exi/ting from 
Eternity, which yet did once et exif?; which is 
a Contradiétion in Terms. For thofe Things, 
which are fuppofed to be created from Eternity, 
would either be coexiftent with the Deity, or 
would begin to exift. If they were coexiftent 
with the Deity, and yet created by him, then 
there would be Effects coeval with their volun- 
tary Caufe; and there would likewife be feveral 
Beings exifting from Eternity, all which wou’d 
therefore be neceffarily-exifting ; fo that there 
would be feveral neceffarily -exifting Beings ; 
and not only fo, but feveral created, neceffarily- 
exifting Beings. Abfurdity on Abfurdity! If 
they begin to exift, then there would have been 
a Time, when they did not exift; and there- 
fore a Time when the Deity exifted alone, and 


without them; confequently there could not 
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be created Beings exifting in a Series foom Eter- 
nity. Q.E.D, | 

As this feems..a-fufficient -Reply to all the 
Author “of--the’—Defence -has offer'd on this 
Head, we fhall refer our Reader to the Trea- 
tile before us, for all that is faid ex Abundanti. 

Tue firft Defence of Dr. Clarke’s Demon- 
fivation, &c. being thus examined, our Author 
comes to confider the fecond; in which he 
finds the old Arguments new vamp’d, the fame 
Demonftrations in another Drefs, equally true, 
equally convincing; that is, according to his 
Ironical Way of Speaking, neither ¢rwe nor 
convincing. As he hopes he has already obviated 
every thing Material in it, it will not be necef- 
fary to give any other Account of this Part of his 
Book, than that the Author there undertakes to 
examine the fecond Defence, as to thofe Parts of 
ity which have any Relation to what he has faid 
in the foregoing Papers; and that he has per- 
form’d this in fo concife a Manner, that it is al- 
moft impoffible to do him Juftice without tran- 
{cribing the whole of the remaining Pages. 

He concludes with an Apology for prefuming 
to appear in Defence of a Perfon fo well quali- 
fied to defend himfelf ; and who has already done 
it in his Poftfcript to the fecond Edition of his 
Tranflation. But, fays he, that Poftfcript not 
falling into my Hands, till after the former Part 
of this Book, which contains’ an Anfwer to the 


firft Defence, was fent to the Prefs ; and finding 


that, though what was there faid was fufficient 
for many Readers, there were others to whom a 
more full and particular Anfwer might feem ne- 
ceffary, I continued my Defign of letting thefe 
Papers go abroad, after I had annex’d this An- 
{wer to the /econd Defence. 


NovEMBER 1732. Cc ARTI- 
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Tue Stateof Phyfick ancient and modern, 
briefly confider’d; with a Plan for the 
Improvement of it. By Francis Clif- 
ton, M. D. Phyfictan to his Royal 
highne/s the Prince of Wales, Fellow 
of the College of Phyficians, aud of 
the Royal Society. London: Printed 
by W. Bowyer, for John Nourfe with- 
out Temple Bar. 1732.8v0. p. 192. befide 
the Dedication to the Prince of Wales, 
the Preface and Contents, which take 


up 38. p. 
'H E Doétor, in his Preface, tells the Pub- 


lick, that his prefent Treatife may ferve to 
vindicate him froma Refleétion caft on him onac- 
count of his Tabular Obfervations for the Improve- 
ment of Phyfick, pubdlithed laft Year; from which 
it has been infinuated, that he had flighted.the 
Modern Phyficians, through an extravagant Fond- 
nefs for the Aucients. His grand Defign in this 
Work is to fhew that Odbfervation is preferable 
to Philofopby in his Profeffion; but he defires his 
Readers to take Notice that by the Term Philo- 
fophical is meant no more than Theoretical Phyfi- 


‘cians, who are too fond of a particular Opinion, 
to 
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to confider how the Cafe really is in Nature. 
He begins his Treatife with declaring it his Opi- 
nion, that notwithttanding all the modern Dil- 
coveries in Philofophy, Anatomy, and Medicine, 
Phyfick was once in a better State than it is at 
prefent. 

In order to evince this, he undertakes to 
give an Account of the State of Phyfick among 
the Greeks, among the Romans, among the 
Arabians, to the Reftoration of Learning; and 
from that Period to the prefent Times. ‘Thete 
are the Subjects of four different Scétions. ‘The 
fifth contains his Plan for the Improvement of 
the Art. As the Author acknowledges in his 
Preface, that moft of the hiftorical Parts of this 
Book are taken from Authors well known, par- 
ticularly Mr. Le Clere and Dr. Friend, and that 
therefore they, who have read thofe Authors 
may fave themfelves the trouble of reading thofe 
Parts of his Performance, we fhall give little 
more of that fort, than has a Connexion with 
his Obfervations, which he hopes will not be 
difagreeable, even to them who are beft ac- 
quainted with thofe Writers. 

Tue Doétor begins with affirming, that the 
Ancients for many Ages Were fatisfied with a di- 
ligent Obfervation of Matters of Faét, without 
attempting to explain how they were produced; 
to which they added an induttrious enquiry after 
the beft Remedies, without reafoning on their 
effects; efteeming accurate Obfervations and good 
Medicines infinitely more ufeful, than all the 
reafoning in the World without them. On 
this Score he commends the 4/clepiadean Family, 
as remarkable for this fort of Practice for above 
700 Years. He afcribes to “#/culapins the M@eé- 
dicina Clinica, or Cuftom of vifiting the Sick in 
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their Beds; and the Medicina Gymnaftica, or 
Exerci/e. 

Accorpine to our Author, Pythazoras, who 
lived about eighty Years betore Fipoucrates, firft 
introduced Vbilefoply into Phyfick, and under 
took to explain the Caufes of wr, €c. by 
it. He went no farther than the Theory ; ; but 
his Difciple Empedocles proceeded tothe Practice. 
After this Piece of Hiftory we have. the Cha- 
racter of Hiippocrates, and a very advantageous 
Account of his Conduct, as joining Reatoning 
and Experience together. 

Tue Doctor apprehends it may be objected, 
that fome of the Books of Hippocrates amount 
to a Proof that he was not fo free from the 

then prevailing Philofophy, asis pretended, how 
little foever he might be influenced by it in his 
Praétice. To which he replies, that there are 
indeed many Philofophical Pieces among that 
great Writer’s Works, which might be {pared, 
without any Injury to Phyfick; but that fuch 
Pieces have been long fufpeéted to be the Produce 
of fome other Pen. Nor, adds he, is it probable 
that a Man fo intent as Hippocrates was on the 
Improvement of Phyfick by Obfervation, in 
Oppofition to the Philofophy then in Fafhion, 
fhould find either Time or Inclination for fuch 
Amufements, as rather retarded, than promoted 
his Defign. Having commended his manner of 
Study, his Attention to Nature, and. his Prog- 
nofiicks, the Doétor fpeaks of him as the Inven- 
tor of that Part of Phyfick, which is called 
Dietetical, which regards the Diet or Nourifh- 
ment of the Patient; and affirms, that his other 
Obfervations would not have been of half the 
Service, that they now are, had he not added 
this excellent Part of them. For, fays he, 
though 
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though for the Cure of a Difeafe it be neceflary 
to know it well, that alone is not always fufh- 
cient; but to know the Difeafe, and what ts 
proper for the Patient, both as to Diet and Me- 
dicine, is to know every thing to be withed. 
Our Author afferts, that /Zippocrates was well 
acquainted with Surgery, and made large Im- 
provements in the Materia Medica. 

Plato is accufed of doing a great Injury to 
Phyfick. He ftudied on the Pyth agorean Sy{tem, 
and undertook to explain the ereatett Difficulties 
by it. Ariftotle is reprefented : as a great Impro- 
ver of Anatomy. 

Arrer drawing the Chara&er of feveral 
Phyficians, who ftood up tor the Hippocratick 
Method of Obfervation, our Author proceeds 
to give an Account of the Ori igin of the Em- 


piricks, who he obferves were never known as 


a Seét till abour Serapion’s Time, who lived in 
the Reign of the fecond or third Ptolomy. He 
maintain’d that Reafoning was of no ufe in Phy- 
fick, and that we ought to adhere entirely to 
Experience. This, our Author obferves, was 
going too far, and fup poles that the Run of the 
Times made fuch Eixpreflions neceffary, when 
all Obfervation was neglected. He likewife 
cenfures them for thinking Anatomy ulelefs; 
though perhaps, fays he, it is not altogether 
fo ufeful, as fome have thought it. 

Tue Second Seétion contains an Account 
of the State of Phyfick among the Romans. 
The firft Grecian Phyfician, who fettled at 
Rome was <Arcagathus, who went thither in 
3730. He was at firft received with Marks 
of Diftinion; but when he proceeded to 
cutting and burning, the Averfion of the Peo- 
ple to him and his Profeffion ran fo high, that 
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he was obliged to quit the Place; and no foreign 
Phyfician lived in /taly from his Banifhment to 
the coming of A/clepiades, at leaft too Years 
after. Our Author tells us, that Phyfick never 
underwent fo great a Change, as in his Time; 
for he reduced the whole to the Knowledge 
of Difeafes, in Oppofition to Obfervation and 
Experience, and thus made the whole Affair 
cenjectural, 

Tue Empiricks, before mentioned, held that 
three forts of Experiments were neceffary for 
difcerning the Ufeful from the Hurtful in Phy- 
fick. The firft and moft fimple, was that 
which is produced by cident or by Nature 
alone: the fecond by Defign, the third by Imi- 
tation. On the other Hand, the Se& called 
Dogmatifis did not indeed negleé&t Ob/ervation ; 
but were of Opinion, that the Principles of 
our Bodies, the Structure of the Parts, the 
Caufes of both fecret and obvious Difeafes, 
ought to be underftood by every Phyfician, 
Both thefe Seéts claim’d Hippocrates for their 
Head. 

Tue Difference between thefe two Seéts, 
fays our Author, and the Innovation made by 
Ajclepiades in Oppofition to both of them, 
gave Rife to a third, who endeavouring to find 
out an eafier Method of Praétice, took up the 
Name of Methodifis. They reduced all Di- 
ftempers to three general Claffes, viz. the 
Afri, the Lax, and the Mix’d. This Se& 
was form’d by Zhemifon, in the Reign of Az- 
guftus. The Syftem was enlarged by Thefalus, 
a Native of Lydia, who flourifh’d in Nero’s 
Time, and received its Perfeétion from Soranus, 
an Ephefian, under Zrajan and Adrian, whom 
our 
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our Author calls the moft dexterous Phyfician 
of them all. 

Havine given a fhort Account of fome o- 
ther Seéts among the Phyficians, he comes to 
{peak of Cel/us, who was engaged in none; 
he was either a Roman or a Veronefe, fays the 
Doétor, and lived in the Reigns of Augu/fus 
and Tiberins; a Man of univerfal Learning and 
great Eloquence. He tells us, it was long a 
Matter of Difpute, whether he was a Phyfi- 
cian or not, and that Piimy did not allow him 
to be one. Perhaps the Author laft mention’d 
means no more, than that Ce//us did not pra- 
ctife Phyfick for a Livelyhood; but his eight 
Books de Re Medica, ftill extant, leave us no 
reafon to doubt of his Skill in that Art. Our 
Author, however, is convinced by his judicious 
Obfervations in Phyfick and Surgery, that he 
was a Prattitioner, and gives him the Chara- 
&&er of a compleat Phyfician, and moft ex- 
cellent Surgeon. He founced his general Pra- 
ctice in the Cure of Fevers on this Maxim, 
viz. That the Matter which caufes the Fever, 
difperfes of itfelf, when the Patient takes nothing 
capable of producing a Change. On this Per- 
fuafion he very feldom admitted of internal Phy- 
fick, being of Opinion that 4b/tinence at the Be- 
ginning, drinking but little, fleeping moderately, and 
Nourifbment well adapted, might do the Bufinefs 
effectually ; efpecially the laft, which he look’d 
on as the beft of all Remedies. 

AFTER what the Author calls a Reflexion 
on his hiftorical Account, which is in Reality a 
Recapitulation of the chief Faéts mentioned in 

is preceeding Pages, he proceeds to the 
Character of Galen, who was bern 4. D. 131, 
and had all the Advantages, which a liberal 

Cc4 Education, 
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Education, Travelling, and good natural Parts 
could give. He appeared firft at Rome at the 
Age of 32, where he met with Oppofition from 
the Faculty, for pretending to know what they 
neither did, nor would know. A Pretenfion, 
fays our Author, that always did, and will raife 
a Man Enemies, how well grounded foever it 
may happen to be. 

F rom this and fome other Reflections which 
occur in this Treatife, one would be apt to fu- 
fpeét that its well read Author has not been for- 
tunate enough to pleafe all Men; which is in- 
deed the Cafe of very few, efpecially when they 
oppofe inveterate Cuitcms, and propofe to make 
the Practice of their Profeffion eafier, and lefs 
Expenfive to their Neighbours ; which he af- 
fures us in his Preface, is his mainDefign. Galex 
however had the good Fortune to pleafe many 
of the principal Men, but was forced to leave 
the Place four or five Years after, the Clamour 
of the Phyficians being fo itrong againit him. 
Not long after his Return to A4a-Minor, his 
own Country, he was recalled to Rome by M. 
Aurelius, and L. Verus. Cur Author gives this 
Account 6f-him, and adds, that he was certain- 
ly the greatefE Scholar, as well as the beft Phvfi- 
cian then Hing, as appears by his Works, and 
the great Reftorer of the Hippocratick Syftem, 
in Oppofition to the Methodifis. Galen, he tells 
us, declared for no Party ; and yet fwallowed 
them all up. Among other Particulars of this 
great Man’s Practice, it is here obferved, thathe 
ufed Bleeding more than Hippocrates, and is the 
firft Author extant, who mentions the Quanti- 
ty of Blood to be taken away; that he bled at all 
Times, either by Night or by Day ; but none 
under fourteen, and very feldom old Men. And 
w here 
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where both Bleeding and Purging were neceflary, 
he always began with the former. In a word, 
fays he, his Practice agreed in the main with that 
of Hippocrates, with this Difference, that one’s 
was founded on Experience and Obfervation, the 
other’s on Reafoning. So that Hippocrates has oc- 
cafioned very little Difpute among Phyficians, 
while Galen has laid a Foundation for eternal Di- 
{pute. 

Ir is no hard Matter from this ahd feveral o- 
ther Paffages in Dr. Clifton’s Book, to perceive 
that the Greek Phyfician, of whofe Works he 
has undertaken to give a new Edition, is his 
prime, orto fpeak more properly, his only Fa- 
vourite of the Faculty; for he never can fee any 
Faults in him; which perhaps may proceed from 
his having none. 

But, to go on with Cel/us, the Doétor can 
by no means forgive him the Injury done to the 
Art, by reafoning fo fubtilely on feveral Parts of 
it from his Elements, Cardinal Qualities, &c. 

HeRE follow the Characters of fome Greek 
Phyficians, extracted from Dr. Friend’s Hiftory ; 
with which he concludes this Seétion. 

T HE third Seétion contains an Account of the 
State of Phyfick among the Arabians, to the Re- 
ftoration of Learning, which he dates in 1452, 
The Arabians, fays our Author, were all a rude 
and barbarous People, who firft met with the 
Greek Writers at Alexandria, when it was taken 
by Amrou, in the Year 640; and were then fuch 
Enemies to Learning, that they deftroy’d all’ 
Books that came to Hand. Hardly any efcaped 
but what were preferved by a few private Hands, 
or faved by themfelves for their own particular Uie; 
among which the phy/ical Manufcripts were the 
principal. Their Phyficians, fays our Author, 

follow’d 
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follow’d Hippocrates and Galen in all the Theory 
of Difeafes. He then gives us a fhort Account 
of the chief among them, whom he reprefents 
as mangling and disjointing Phyfick in general, 
but allows they improved it in fome refpects. 
Chymifiry, for Inftance, was farft introduced in- 
to Phyfick by their Means. Botany and the Mate- 
ria Medica, were confiderably enlarged, and 
Pharmacy was much improved. He profefles 
but a mean Opinion of the Schola Salernitana, 
compiled foon after eleven hundred, by the 
College of Salernum, founded by Charles the 
Great, in 802; and fpeaks not more favourably 
of feveral great Schools of Phy/ick in Spain. 

Tue fourth Section includes the State of 
Phyfick from the Period laft mentioned to the 
prefent Time. In which great Complaint is 
made of the Abufe of Chymiffry by a Set of 
ignorant, enthufiaftical Men, with Paracelfus 
at the Head of them, who had like to have 
overturned the whole Scheme. The Difcovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood is mentioned 
as what let more Light into the Animal Oececo- 
nomy in in one Day, than whole Ages were 
capable of before. All the Difputes about 
Bleeding, fays our Author, and all the Zeories 
of the Ancients were deftroy’d in a manner at 
once by this fingle Difcovery. He is very 
large in his Commendations of Medicina Statica 
Sanétorii ; and finds fault with moft of the 
Writers of Obfervations for trufting their Me- 
mories in almoft all the Cafes they have 
left us. 

He obferves that the Study of Natural Phi- 
lofophy, though it cannot make a Man a Phy- 
fician, will however make him a better Phyfi- 
cian. But then, he adds, it is equally oe 
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that regular and judicious Obfervations have done 
more good: in Phyfick, than all the Theories 
and Di/coveries which have ever been yet found 
out. This leads him to fpeak very advantageoufly 
of Boerhaave, and our Countryman Dr. Syden- 
ham; who by following this Method has done 
more real Service than all the reft of the Englifh 
Phyficians together. A Man, he allows, may 
become eminent ; but denies that he can ever 
underftand Phyfick, without Obfervation ; which, 
as it is the moft important, fo it is much the moft 
difficult Part. 

T HE remaining Part of this Seétion contains 
feveral Remarks on Practice, in regard of Medi- 
cines, confulting Nature, €?c.. But we forbear 
to give a diftinét Account of them, that we ma 
allow fome Room for the Doétor’s Plan for the 
Improvement of Phyfick, which is the Subject of 
his laft Se&tion, and by which he propofes to make 
it more ufeful in our Days, than ever it was be- 
fore. A Propofal of this Kind demands the At- 
tention of all, who have any Concern for their 
own Health, or that of their Neighbour. This 
he apprehends may be effected by rejecting every 
thing doubtful or perplexed, and cultivating the 
Bufinefs of Odb/ervation in the beft Manner of 
which it is capable. By this Means we fhall 
come, if ever we can come, to the true Know- 
ledge of Difeafes, and the readieft Method of 
Cure. He obferves, that Prediétions concern- 
ing the Change and Event of Fevers, Pleurifies, 
€?c. fome Days before they happen, are very 
rare and imperfe& at prefent; which yet might 
be made with tolerable Credit and Certainty, 
where proper Remarks have been made all along, 
as appears from what Hippocrates, Galen, and 
fome others have done. The Doéctor doth not 

affirm , 
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affirm, that the critical Days of the Ancients, are 
always fuch with us, but is perfuaded they are 
oftener the fame than is generally imagined. He 
owns indeed, that the Difference of Situati ion, 
Diet, &9c. will make fome Difference in Ap- 
pearances ; but at the fame time, wifhes thole 
who are offended at thefe Things, had given 
Reafon to believe they had made themfelves pro- 
per Judges. As the Progrefs of Difeafes, unlefs 
injudicioufly interrupted, is as conftant and regu- 
lar, as any other Phenomena in Nature ; it is, 
fays our Author, of Importance to know the dif- 
ferent Stages of them ; and, evenallowing the Ob- 
fervations of the Aucients to be of no Ufe in Exg- 
land, \et us carefully avoid what they have told 
us, and induftrioufly enquire how the Cafe ftands 
here, that we may know the Days that are cri- 
tical with us as well as they did thofe that were 
critical among them. ‘This, he adds, is to be 
done only by “diligent Obfervation of the Courfe 
of Diftempers, and the Effect of Medicines ; 
which wou’d teach us what 1s done by Nature, 
and what by 4; and confequently enable us to 
diftinguifh with more Exactnefs, and prefcribe 
with more Honour to ourfelves, and more Ad- 
vantage to the Patient. 

T HE Doétor then propofes that three or four 
Perfons, properly qualified, be employ’d in the 
Hofpitals, to fet down the Cafes of the Pati- 
ents there from Day to Day, candidly, judi- 
cioufly and impartially, and publith thofe Faéts at 
the Year’s end. This Method, he affirms, wou’d 
let us into the Nature of Difeafes more in a few 
Years, than all the Theories, or even Books of 
Obfervations, hitherto publifhed have done. But, 
fays he, if this be too great an Undertaking, fup- 
pofe that only every uncommon Cale fhould be re- 

corded 
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corded in the College of Phyficiaus, or Surgeons- 
Hall. 'This would make much Improvement in 
Phyfickand Surgery, and effeCtually tupprefs thofe 
idle Pieces of Quackery that come outevery Year, 
to the great Scandal of Phyfick, and the Shame 
of Phyticians. But, he adds, nothing lefs than 
a publick Countenance of this Method can do 
the Bufinefs effectually. He owns, indeed, that 
the Concurrence of a feleét Society of Phyficians 
might do great Matters, would they avoid being 
fhy and jealous one of another ; which he ap- 
prehends would be as difficult a Part as any. 

Our Author is of Opinion, that the eafieft, 
as well as moft effectual Way of doing this, ‘is by 
the Ufe of the following Zable, which he has 
uled for feveral Years, and finds it anfwer every 
thing intended by it. He tells us, he had firtt 
made another Column for the Weather; but 
having fince got a diftinét Book for thofe Ob- 
fervations, in which he every day fets down the 
Courfe of the Wind, the Dryne/s and Moi/tne/s of 
the Air, he has long omitted this Article, and 
reduced his Zab/e to the Form in which it now 
appears, viz. 


TABULA 











Morbi Phenomena. ia.| Eventus. 


Sexus, tas, 
Species, Tem- 
peries, Occu- 
patio, & Vi- 
ctus Agri. 








TqIOW Seq 


























To fhew the Application and Ufe of this 
General Table, he has fubjoin’d two Cafes in his 
own Praétice, not as abfolutely perfect, but only 
by way of Example. 

Ovr Author is fenfible that this Method 
may feem too tedious, efpecially for Men of Bu- 
finefs. To which he replies, that the firft Co- 
lumn is foon fill’d. The fecond is the largeft; 
but then ’tis only from Day to Day, and may be 
confiderably reduced by dbbreviations, invented 
at Pleafure. He propofes this Method only in 
fuch Cafes as a Phyfician has reafon to 
believe he fhall attend to the End; and adds, 
that if he fhould have half a Dozen fuch in a 
Day, he is very well affured, that where he has 
made his Obfervations regularly and judicioufly, 
he may fet them all down in an Hour or two, 


with a fufficient Degree of Exactnefs. Befides, 
fays 
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fays he, by an early and diligent Application to 
a Work: of this fort, it is more than probable 
that in time Phyficians will come to know Di- 
feafes fo perfectly, that it will be impoffible for 
them 'to mifs of their Reward. 

Tue Doéor acquaints the Publick, that he 
has now by him feveral Cafes thus drawn up, 
which are vaftly moreexact than any which have 
yet appear’d; and declares, that if ever he writes 
on any ‘particular Diftemper, it fhall be in this 
Manner. Firft, fays he, I will give the Hitto- 
ries of the Cafe from my own Book: then the 
Defcription at large, with the proper Method 
of Cure; and after this the phori/ms deducible 
from the foregoing Account, that the Reader 
may fee at once how jutt or unjuft the Inferences 
are. Heowns that Aiippocrates has beenvery fer- 
viceable to him in this Affair; and advifes any 
one, who defigns to make ufe of this Method, 
firft to read his Epidemicks, and in particular 
the firft and third Books. 1 could be glad too, 
fays he, that he would after that read his Prog- 
noftitks, his Prediétions, his Coace Prenotiones, 
his curious Book de ere, Locis &F Aquis, and 
that famous one, de Dieta in Morbis acutis. 

Tue Doétor then tells us of his Defign of 
furprizing the World with his curious and cor- 
re&t Edition of that Author: that the Execution 
of that great Defign has for fome time been 
fufpended ; but that, as foon as the prefent Im- 
pediment is removed, he will immediately fend 
it to.the Prefs. If this cannot be done, he pro- 
mifes to return his $ub/cribers their Money. 

Burt toreturn to the Table; fays he, There 
are a few Circumftances, that I could with 
might always be remember’d, efpecially in acute 
Cafes; and they are fuch as relate to the Cri/es of 


Difeafes ; 
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Difeafes; which no Body has defcribed fo fully 
and elegantly as Hippocrates. For which Reafon 
he inferts at Length, 4phor.13. 19. 23. 27. B. 2. 
Lib. de Fud. p. 58. and other Paffages from dif- 
ferent Treatifes of the fame great Phyfician. 
He declares it will be a great Plealure to him to 


‘fee the prefent Plan take; not becaufe it is his 


own, but becaufe he is thoroughly fatisfied the 
Honour of the Faculty, and the Safety of the 
Publick will be much better advanced by ir, 
than it is poffible they fhould be without it. 
But whatever be the Fate of it, he affures us he 
is determin’d to go on with it himfelf, till he 
finds fufficient Reafon to lay it afide, or alter it. 
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ARTICLE XXX. 
State of Learning. 
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PARIS. 






IOU RS de Sciences fur des Principes nouve Bit 
F fimples, pour former le Langage, l Efprit, €? 
le Geurdans l'Ufage ordinaive de la Vie. Par te 
P. Buffer de Ja Conepagnie de Felis, in Folio. Chez 
Guillaume Chevalier, €?c. 


FRANKFORT on the Main. 






R. Effor has publifhed here, Delineatio 
Juris Publici Ecclefiaftict Proteflantium, 
exbibens uray G beneficia Auguftane Confeffionis 
eique addittorum, in 40. 


HIAGU E. 


Effieurs Chrétien V anlom, fean Van Duven, 
& Pierre de spam, Bookfellers of this 
City, have publifhed the following Propofals fcr 
Printing by Subfcription, Hifoire D’ Angleterre 
de Monjfieur de Rapin Thoyras continuee jufqe a 





jé 
P Avenement de George Premier au Thrine de la 


Grande- Bretagne. Par Monfieur D***, Tomes 
Onzieme §f Douzieme. 





NovEMBER 1732, D d CO N- 
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CONDITIONS 







Propofees aux Soufcripteurs. 





I. Cette Continuation de l’Hiftoire d’Angle- 
terre de Monfieur de Rapin Thoyras fera im- 
primée en deux Volumes in Quarto, enviren de 
méme groffeur que les Volumes qui la précedent. 
On gardera la méme uniformité par rapport au 
format, papier & caracteres, tant pour le grand, 
que pour le petit papier. 

I]. Les Soufcripteurs paieront pour chaque 
Exemplaire en blanc dix florins argent de 
Hollande pour le petit papier, & vingt florins 
pour le grand papier: la moitié en foufcrivant & 
l’autre moitié en recevant l’Ouvrage. 

III. On n’imprimera abfolument, ni en grand, 
ni en petit papier que le nombre d’Exemplaires 
qui aura été foufcrit; Et pour donner a ceux qui 
ont les dix volumes de I’Hiftoire d’Angleterre de 
Monfieur de Rapin le tems & la facilite de fe 
procurer cette Continuation, on recevra les fouf- 
criptions jusqu’ a la fin d’Avril 1733. Apreés 
Jequel terme expire perfonne ne fera plus admis a 
foufcrire, ni ne pourra avoir cette Continuation 
féparément pour completer fes Exemplaires. 

IV. Ces deux volumes feront livrez aux Souf- 
cripteurs dans le cours d’une année apres l’expi- 
ration du terme de la foufcription. 

V. Les Libraires affociez donneront aux Souf- 
cripteurs des quitances fignées d’eux trois. 

On pourra foufcrire 4 la Haye chez C. Van 
Lom, J. Van Duren, & P. de Hondt, & chez 
les principaux Libraires de Hollande & des Pais 
étrangers. 
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LONDON. 


He Elthamenfis feu Plantarum Rariorum 
quas in Horto fuo Elthami in Cauntio coluit Vir 
Ornatifimus  Preftantifimus Facobus Sherard, 
M. D. Soc. Reg.€&9 Coll. Med. Lond. Soc. Guilielmi 
P. M. Frater, Delineationes §9 Defcriptiones; qua- 
vum Hifsoria vel plane non, vel imperfette a ret 
Herbarie Scriptoribus tradita fuit. Auttore Fo- 
banne Facobo Dillenio M. D. 


II. Propofals for Printing by Subfcription, a 
Second Edition of 4éa Regia; tranflated from 
the French of Mr. Rapin de Thoyras. Which is 
the Account by him publifhed of the Hiftory of 
England, by Authority of the Lords the States 
General of the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, printed by their Printer, and grounded 
upon thofe Records which were by the late 
Queen’s Order colleéted in Mr. Rymer’s Federa. 
Containing, not only a fuccinét Relation of the 
Treaties and Negotiations, Battles, Revolutions, 
and other Important Events which are treated of 
in Mr. Rapin’s Hiftory of England, but alfo an 
Account of the feveral Grants from the Crown 
to the Nobility, €?c. through all the Reigns; 
of the Summons’s to Parliament and Convoca- 
tion, of Royal Mandates to the Clergy and 
Laity, Difpenfations for Marriages, Patents for 
Offices, and many other peer Acts relating to 
particular Families, and our own Domettick 
Affairs; which having never yet appeared in 
Englifb, this Work will be abfolutely neceffa- 
ry to accompany Mr. Rapin’s Hiffory, now 
printing Weekly in Folio; and the more fo, 
becaufe an Extraét will be added from the Vo- 
2 lumes 
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lumes of the Federa, that have been publithed 
fince his Time. 







This Work is therefore now Printing in the 
fame Size with that Hiftory, and will be pub- 
lifh’d Weekly, in the following Manner. 









I. The whole will be compris’d in One Vo- 
lume, containing about Two Hundred Sheets, 
and printed on good Paper and Letter, © 

II. The Price to Subfcribers' will not exceed 
one Guinea. 

II]. It is Propofed (whilft the Volume is 
Printing) to publifh every Week Five Sheets 
for Six-pence; the Firft'Number to be delivered 

. on Saturday the zyth of November. 

IV. They, who take the Weekly Numbers, 
will be reckon’d as Subfcribers, that is, fhall 

ay but one Guinea, tho’ the Number of Sheets 
fhou’d exceed Two Hundred. 















Subfcriptions are taken in by Fames, John and 
Paul Knapton, in Ludgate-Strect; D. Midwin- 
ter and 4. Ward, in Little-Britain; A. Bet- 
tefworth and C. Hitch, in Pater-Nofter-Row ; 
F. Pemberton, in Fleet-Street; F. Osborn and 
JT. Longman, in Pater-Nofter-Row; C. Riving- 
ton, in St. Paual’s-Church-Yard; F. Clay, with- 
out Zemple-Bar; F. Batley, in Pater-Nofter- 
Row; R. Hett, in the Poultry; T. Hatchett, 

at the Royal-Exchange. 














